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THE FALL OF RHODES. 


By H. N. CRELLIN, 


Author of ‘‘ Romances of the Old Seraglio” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SIEGE. 


HE most striking event in the earlier part of the long reign of 
that great prince known to us as Solyman the Magnificent, is 
undoubtedly the siege and capture of the island of Rhodes. 

This was not the first attempt to take the island. Mahomet the 
Second, the Great Sultan who had displaced the cross from the 
dome of St. Sophia, and converted the greatest cathedral then exist- 
ing into a mosque, had delivered an assault and had been repulsed 
from the walls of the island fortress by the valour of its knightly 
defenders. 

This repulse had been neither forgotten nor forgiven by the 
Turkish sovereigns. And the last two years of the short but event- 
ful reign of Selim the Grim, Solyman’s father, had been devoted to 
the building of a fleet, and massing a great army on the Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, in order to insure the accomplishment of the task 
that had baffled Mahomet. But the fierce and cruel Selim, whose 
pastime was war and whose taste was for blood, would as little permit 
himself to be hurried into this enterprise as diverted from it. He 
built ships, but refused to launch them; he prepared troops, but 
controlled with iron hand the fiery impatience and eagerness to begin 
the struggle displayed by many of his highest placed and most 
influential officers. 
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At length, before his extensive preparations were quite complete, 
the haughty Manslayer himself submitted to that end which no man 
can escape. 

But the ships that Selim had built and equipped, the armies he 
had raised and organised, were now under the command of his 
renowned son, to commence the long five months’ siege of the 
Rhodian fortifications, and at length to succeed where even Mahomet 
himself had failed. 

The hour for action having at last arrived, a fleet of 300 sail 
left Constantinople with troops and stores, and the Sultan himself 
led an army of 100,000 men along the western coast of Asia Minor 
to engage in this enterprise, so indispensable for securing free com- 
munication between Constantinople and her latest conquests in 
Syria and Egypt. When seven furious assaults had been met and 
repulsed by the six hundred knights of St. John of Jerusalem and 
the few thousand troops at their disposal, the vast multitudes of 
the besiegers surrounding the devoted city ceased to attempt 
to carry by storm those walls so manfully defended, but by artillery 
fire and mines and regular approaches they crept nearer and nearer 
daily to the doomed fortress. 


CuHaprter II. 
THE COUNCIL OF WAR, 


Four months of the siege had passed, and the handful of brave 
knights under their heroic Grand Master Villiers De Lisle Adam, 
cut off from help and abandoned by Christendom, stood like some 
lonely sea-girt rock, exposed to the fury of repeated attacks and 
without hope of being able much longer to resist them. 

And one morning the most able and influential of the knights 
were assembled in the Council Chamber. Their gaunt forms and 
stern bronzed faces surrounded the table, at the head of which sat 
their venerable Grand Master, with long white beard and countenance 
calm and sedately resolute. 

“ Ye knights,” said he, “and comrades, I have summoned you 
this day once more to consult as to what course it is best to take 
under the circumstances in which we now find ourselves. The great 
fleets of the Moslems encompass us on every side, and cut off every 
hope of succour. Our walls crumble daily under the fire of their 
artillery, their trenches are pushed forward continually, and steal 
unceasingly towards us. This island is a post of great importance, 
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but is not by any means the only place needing to be defended by 
knightly valour against the ever-encroaching tide of Mussulman 
aggression. When, therefore, it becomes evident that the city can 
be held no longer, even by the utmost prodigies of valour, it must be 
considered whether the interests of Christendom will not be better 
served by a necessary capitulation than by the reckless and useless 
sacrifice of the most devoted champions of the Christian cause.” 

“ Master,” cried Don Diego, a Castilian knight, rising with flashing 
eyes and angry gestures, “let us not hear from thine honoured lips 
such cold and calculating counsel. Four months have passed of 
cruel hardships and fierce and ceaseless fighting, and no one yet in 
all our hosts has ever flinched or quailed. Let us not stoop to 
treat with unbelievers, or purchase safety by submission. Better a 
thousand times to die, although it were by inches, than once 
capitulate.” 

A murmur of approval passed like a breath all round the long 
and lofty hall at these brave words. 

And first there was a pause, and then arose Lorenzo Colonna, a 
knight of noble race from Italy, a man of stately presence and per- 
suasive speech. ‘‘Comrades,” he said, “I trow, indeed, the word 
surrender is such a hateful word that no man’s lips would dare to 
utter it, save only his whose long heroic life must silence doubt and 
strike resentment dumb. Then all the happier we if reason’s voice 
can here be raised despite the scorn of passion. Whose heart will 
not beat faster, gladly to greet the words of valour and defiance ? 
Like a trumpet sound in forefront of the battle do they not stir the 
blood? Yet age and prudence utter words of wisdom not less 
courageous because detestable. If we die here we gratify our pride 
and fill up nobly the measure of our glory. But Christendom may 
demand of us a greater sacrifice, may refuse to grant the death of 
glory that we covet, claiming for her weifare that we who yearn to 
die, should for her sake dare to live. Therefore, this I propose: let one 
of us—and willingly I will be that one if so our Master wills it—go as 
an envoy to the Moslem camp and learn what terms the Sultan would 
dictate. These being known, the Council can with open eyes accept 
them or refuse them.” 

And this proposal of Lorenzo to send an envoy to ascertain 
what terms were to be had, at length prevailed, and was, after long 
and animated debate, adopted and approved by all, excepting only a 
small minority, who, like Don Diego, were for sallying out, sword in 
hand, and perishing to a man amid the countless hosts of their 
encircling adversaries. 

12 
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Cuapter III. 
THE ENVOY’S LETTER. 


WueEn Lorenzo arrived in the camp of the Moslems, that enlightened 
and magnanimous monarch, the Great Solyman, received him 
graciously, not only showing the honour and courtesy due to a brave 
enemy, but giving him many unwonted proofs of regard and esteem. 
Far from hiding anything of his warlike operations from the eye of 
the envoy, Solyman invited him to view all that was being done, and 
himself rode through the lines of his trenches and scientific ap- 
proaches together with his gallant guest. Nor was this condescend- 
ing frankness less politic than gracious. The keen eye of the 
practised soldier observed with astonishment and no little admiration 
not only the vast numbers and strict discipline of the Moslems, but 
the highly scientific nature of their approaches to the city, operations 
never at any siege before so systematically conducted. And stern 
and dauntless as Lorenzo was, he could not but admit to himself the 
certainty that an attack so carefully planned and so energetically 
delivered must prove ultimately successful, and that no exertions on 
the part of the defenders could possibly avail to avert the capture of 
the city. . 

And as he thought on these things in the privacy of his tent, he 
could not doubt but that the issue of the struggle must be as clear 
to the Sultan as it now was to himself. What hope, therefore, could 
there be that Solyman would consent to offer any terms less harsh 
than the absolute and unconditional surrender of the devoted 
garrison ? 

Pondering on the difficulties of the situation, the envoy could 
discern no ray of hope for the success of his mission. 

At length he bethought him of Solyman’s favourite wife, a lady 
of such extraordinary attractions and fascination as gave her un- 
paralleled influence over her powerful lord and master. 

This lady, known as Khurrem or the Joyous, was by birth a 
Frank,! and surely it might be possible that, actuated by love of her 
own race, and pity for the desperate plight of the heroic defenders 
of her former Faith, she might be induced to use her persuasive 
influence to soften the blow about to fall upon them. 

Yes! He would write to this august intercessor, he would im- 
plore her aid, would remind her of her natal ties and obligations, 

1 The Histories speak of her as a Russian, but the exigencies of romance have 
here transformed her for the nonce into an Italian. 
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and endeavour to enlist an advocate who might render his desperate 


task less hopeless. 
He wrote the letter. 
But how should he contrive to place it in her hand? He well 


knew how jealously and constantly guarded was the Imperial harem. 
To deceive the lynx-eyed watchfulness of the Grand Eunuch and his 
satellites was impossible. But what craft cannot effect, gold may 
perchance accomplish. The chief who could not be outwitted 
might be bought. To this end he sought an interview with that 
important personage, the Kislar Aghasi. Lorenzo was both by 
nature and by race too astute, too cautious, too wily, to commit 
the error of negotiating with a subordinate, and thus run a double 
risk of detection and failure. 

The Grand Master, not unmindful of the power of the golden 
key in delicate negotiations, had provided his envoy with adequate 
resources. The Conte di Lorenzo had therefore the means to 
achieve his purpose. And in dealing with a man in the high posi- 
tion of the Kislar Aghasi, the wisest diplomacy is frankness. 
Lorenzo therefore, during his interview with the Grand Eunuch of 
the Harem, descended to no subterfuges, and endeavoured not to 
beguile, but to persuade. 

He informed the Kislar Aghasi at once in plain terms of his 
desire to place a letter in the hands of the Sultana. He showed 
him the letter, that he might assure himself of its contents and its 
design. 

“In this case,” he urged, “there is, as you may convince yourself, 
no question of a love intrigue or any forbidden approach to the 
person of your mistress. It is a question of war and politics, an 
attempt to enlist the sympathy and aid of the all-powerful princess 
on behalf of the unfortunate, a handful of men who, having long 
withstood attack bravely, are about to be overwhelmed by the 
numbers and vast resources of a mighty empire.” 

To all of which the Eunuch replied gravely that neither for 
favour nor gold would he risk his head in such an enterprise. 

** But,” replied Lorenzo, “I can demonstrate to you, if you will 
listen to me, that the risk to be run is very slight, while the reward of 
your compliance would be great. 1 do not ask that you, nor indeed 
any one of your officers, should give my letter into the hand of her 
Highness. Do but cause the paper to be dropped in any passage 
through which she may be passing ; there will be nothing to show 
how it came there, or what mean slave may have been bribed to 
place it where it lies ; and J will risk all on the chance that her 
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Highness may observe it and order it to be brought to her. Mean- 
while the payment I offer for the service is ample and immediate. 
Let that piece of paper but lie in her path, to be found perchance by 
one of her attendants, no man knowing how it came there, and on 
your promise that so it shall be I will at once give into your hands 
fifty purses of gold. Should I learn hereafter that she has received 
the missive, yet another fifty purses shall be yours. Consider well 
not only the magnitude of the price that I am prepared to pay, but 
the smallness of the risk entailed by acceding to the request that I 
make to you. Supposing the Sultana to get the letter, what is likely 
to happen? What course will she pursue? Either she will be 
touched by our appeal and will intercede for us, or she will destroy 
my letter and leave us to our fate. In neither case would so great a 
princess concern herself about the origin of the missive nor suspect 
you especially with any complicity in its appearance.” 

At length the Kislar Aghasi, convinced by these reasonings, or 
tempted by the gold, consented to do what was asked, and to arrange 
that the envoy’s letter should be placed in the path of the charming 
and omnipotent Sultana. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SULTANA’S RESOLUTION. 


In accordance with the negotiations related in the last chapter, it 
came to pass that one day as the Sultana was passing in her litter 
from her tent to another part of the encampment, her eye caught 
sight of a small packet which lay half concealed in the long grass 
by the side of the path along which she was passing. Feminine 
curiosity being aroused, she ordered one of her attendants to fetch 
the packet, and, in fact, the Kislar Aghasi himself, with the most 
innocent countenance and the profoundest reverence, put it into her 
hands. 

When on her arrival again at her own tent she opened the 
packet, and read the letter contained in it, the most lively tokens of 
interest and excitement might have been observed in her face. 
There happened, however, at the moment to be no one present to 
make the observation ; she was alone. As her glance caught the 
words of her native tongue, and its accents seemed once more to 
sound like music in her ears, her visage brightened, her eyes, those 
beautiful orbs of magic, sparkled with pleasure and animation. As 
she read on and came to the relation of the losses, the privations, 
the sore straits of the beleaguered, of their desire for her sympathy, 
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of their invocation of her aid and intercession, her bright eyes were 
bedimmed, and for a brief space she felt as a woman born in a 
Christian home must needs feel at the relation of the unavailing 
heroism, the thickening gloom and impending destruction of the 
knightly champions of the Faith. But when the end was reached, 
and she came to the signature of this pathetic and moving appeal to 
her feelings, she uttered a cry of astonishment not unmixed with 
horror ; for it now appeared that this was no mere diplomatic 
epistle from a Christian knight to a Moslem empress, but a tale of 
despair and a demand for aid from her own flesh and blood. 
Lorenzo was her uncle. His letter summoned up visions faded but 
not yet wholly obliterated of her childish home, of the father and 
mother from whom she had been separated at so early an age and 
for so long. She yearned to hear of them, of their welfare—nay, 
perhaps, of their death. And Khurrem, the Joyous, the consort of 
the renowned and invincible Solyman, was transformed for the 
moment into a simple Italian damsel, and trod once again through 
the path, the tangled, half-obliterated path of memory, the devious 
narrow streets of the Eternal City. 

But when this reverie was ended, and the timid maiden of the 
past had vanished, and the haughty, imperious Sultana was herself 
again, suddenly an idea occurred to her that pleased her, that fas- 
cinated her imagination. On the instant her resolution was formed, 
and the scheme, daring and perilous as it was, must be accomplished. 
She would give audience to this envoy—she would herself see per- 
sonally this relative of whose existence she had thus strangely 
become aware. No project so audacious could have even suggested 
itself to the mind of a daughter of the East, but the Sultana was a 
daughter of the West. 

And hers was no dreamy nature. With her to resolve was but a 
preliminary of to execute. No physiognomist would need to have 
been told that this woman, so quick in intelligence, so buoyant and 
joyous in disposition, was at the same time in force of character and 
determination as firm as adamant. 

At once she summoned into her presence the Kislar Aghasi him- 
self, and announced to him in plain terms her intention. 

The Chief of the Black Eunuchs, that high. and potent official, 
stood aghast at the proposal. What! he, the appointed guardian 
and protector of the sacred precincts of the harem, betray his trust, 
and himself undertake to introduce a man into the presence of his 
imperial mistress! Impossible! The very notion of such an 
action was in itself a treason ! 
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“ Kislar Aghasi,” said the quick-witted Sultana, “ didst thou not 
thyself present me with the letter, and no doubt thou wast well 
recompensed for so doing?” ‘The charge was launched at a venture, 
but it came home. “Now,” continued she, fixing on him a 
resolute and penetrating glance, ‘“‘at once make thy choice : either thou 
wilt do as I command thee, or in three minutes shall thy head leave 
thy shoulders, and I will myself presently explain to his Majesty 
why I have ordered thine execution. Judge now, therefore, whether 
it is better to obey me or to defy me.” 

“May thy slave never offend thee,” cried the Kislar Aghasi. 
“The head of thy slave is in danger every way, but it is better and 
it is safer to please thee than to incur thy displeasure.” 

** Away, then,” said the haughty beauty; “devise how this 
audience may most safely be accomplished. This evening shall it 
take place ; make thy arrangements, therefore, both speedily and 
secretly. And hark ye,” said she, as with a deep reverence he was 
departing, “let not thy heart be tempted to betray or to deceive 
me, for shouldst thou turn traitor, not three steps forward wilt thou 
take ere an unseen hand shall strike a dagger through thee.” 

And he, well knowing that the Sultana would if need were make 
good her threats, departed faithfully to carry out the instructions she 
had given him. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ENVOY’S DILEMMA. 


On the next day after that on which the envoy had entrusted 
the Kislar Aghasi with his letter, that high functionary again stood 
before him. 

“Well,” said Lorenzo, “and what of my letter? Hast thou 
caused it to find its way into the hands of the Sultana? ” 

“ Ay, Sir Knight,” answered the Grand Eunuch, “I have myself 
handed the letter to her Highness. To my sorrow have I done so, 
and better would it have been that the accursed letter should have 
perished, for great is the danger that it threatens to bring upon both 
you and me.” 

“ And in what way doth it endanger either of us?” asked Lorenzo. 

“Hear my message, Sir Knight, and then judge for yourself 
whether there be not danger enough for both of us,” replied the 
Kislar Aghasi. ‘The Sultana bids you repair this evening to her 
tent, and she will give you audience.” 
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“What!” exclaimed Lorenzo, ‘“‘the Sultana, above all women, 
watched so jealously, guarded so strictly, proposes that I, a man, a 
Christian, a soldier, and a foe of the Sultan her husband, should 
intrude into her august presence? And does she send me a proposal 
so unheard of, so incredible, by the mouth of him who principally 
and chiefly is appointed to guard over her? Nay, is this a trap too 
openly set for the most unwary bird? Or can it be a jest, a Moslem 
jest, at the expense of the stranger? ” 

“Sir Knight,” answered the Kislar Aghasi, “ it is neither a trap 
nor a jest, but the extravagant whim of a wayward woman whom no 
one dares to thwart, and who is accustomed to indulge her most 
outrageous caprices. As for her employment of myself as her 
messenger and the agent of her will, so clever a woman is she that 
she left me no choice but to obey. Her acuteness is so great that 
she guessed and plainly charged me with having been bribed to 
deliver your letter, and threatened—and in good sooth she does not 
threaten in vain—in three minutes to take off my head unless I 
immediately consented to convey to you her reply.” 

Lorenzo, on hearing these words, rose hastily and paced the 
apartment in considerable agitation, for he at once perceived the 
difficulty and embarrassment of his position. The dangers 
involved in keeping an assignation to meet a lady, however highly 
placed or jealously guarded, were nct sufficient to disturb the 
equanimity of the veteran soldier, who had doubtless in earlier 
days been favoured with many such invitations. But in the present 
case the Sultana’s message had a very different significance, and 
boded evil not simply to himself personally, but also to the cause 
he represented ; for obviously, if the visit should come to the 
knowledge of the Sultan, not only would he put Lorenzo himself to 
death, but would likewise, and with a considerable amount of justifi- 
cation, refuse to grant to the beleaguered Knights of Jerusalem those 
honourable terms of capitulation to obtain which he had been 
deputed. This consideration inclined him at first to refuse 
absolutely to comply with the Sultana’s order to attend upon her. 

But further reflection modified this first view. It seemed pro- 
bable that if he should thus mortally offend the all-powerful Sultana 
he would instantly blast the hopes of the besieged. and render any 
future negotiations with Solyman absolutely fruitless. 

He was in a dilemma, and had to elect whether to risk the effects 
of the Sultan’s rage should he get to know of this mad visit of the 
envoy to his wife, or the equally fatal effects of the wife’s outraged 
dignity if he should refuse her preposterous invitation. 
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When he arrived at this point it became obvious that, while 
there was great danger in either course, the latter would be more 
certainly and more speedily disastrous. 

Lorenzo therefore consented to present himself that evening at 
the Sultana’s quarters at the time and in the manner prescribed by 
the Kislar Aghasi; and upon receiving the assurance of his so 
doing the Grand Eunuch took his departure and the interview 
terminated. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNSOLICITED AUDIENCE. 


AT sunset, the time when Solyman was wont to pass through the 
lines of his encampment, inspect his troops, and observe the progress 
they had made during the day just passed, the Sultana sat on the 
divan in the largest of her tents, which formed a very magnificent 
saloon of audience. 

She sat alone, with her uncle’s letter in her hand, and expect- 
ing every moment that he himself should, in accordance with the 
measures to that end taken by the Kislar Aghasi, be introduced 
into her presence. 

It so happened, however, that on this particular afternoon Solyman, 
departing from his daily routine, decided to omit his usual evening 
inspection, and took his way alone, unaccompanied by any of his 
attendants, to the quarters of his lovely and favourite Sultana to pass 
an hour or two in her lively and attractive society. He entered not 
through the large tent or saloon but by a smaller tent adjacent to it, 
used commonly by the Sultana as her own room or boudoir. This 
small apartment was separated from the saloon by some thick cur- 
tains, and Solyman, not finding the Sultana in her room, drew the 
curtains slightly apart, and without being himself observed watched, 
before entering the saloon, the enchanting figure of his beautiful 
wife as she sat on the luxurious cushions of the divan. 

To his surprise the women, who were usually in attendance upon 
her, were absent. The lovely Khurrem was alone ; in her hand was 
a letter, and her eyes glanced frequently from it to the curtained 
entrance of the saloon as though she were in momentary expectation 
of some visitor; and, in fact, while Solyman still stood silently 
noticing these unwonted circumstances, the heavy curtains at the 
entrance of the saloon were drawn partly aside, and there entered 
the tall and handsome figure of that knight who had come as envoy 
from the beleaguered garrison. 
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The Sultan was struck dumb with astonishment and rage. That 
a man, nay, even an infidel, an accursed unbeliever, should dare to 
penetrate into the presence of the Sultana herself seemed monstrous, 
incredible ; so monstrous, so incredible, that the Sultan could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his own eyes. And yet more 
monstrous, yet more incredible was the fact, and a fact it seemed to 
be, that the Sultana was waiting alone purposely to receive him. 
Where were her attendants, where was the Kislar Aghasi and his 
black Eunuchs of the Guard, that they had failed to prevent so 
extraordinary an outrage ? 

For some moments these thoughts thronged through the brain of 
Solyman, keeping him rooted to the spot where he stood, and 
incapacitated as it were from speech or motion. 

Meanwhile, the knight, having advanced a few steps into the 
room, bowed low before the Sultana, and thus addressed her : 
“It is not without doubt or hesitation, O Princess! that I have obeyed 
your mandate to attend here upon your Highness. Well know I how 
contrary to Moslem usage is such a proceeding, and only the strict 
injunction of your Highness has prevailed with me; but having 
come, I now wait to learn your pleasure.” 

“Sir Knight,” answered the Sultana, “I know how strange, how 
dangerous indeed my summons must have seemed. Yet was I in 
no doubt but that the well-known valour of Lorenzo Colonna 
would induce him to brave the danger. And a question have I to 
ask thee which thou alone canst answer. Dost thou yet remem- 
ber a little girl, Bianca she was called, who at one time lived in 
Rome?” 

“Do I remember her?” cried Lorenzo. ‘“ Could I have forgotten 
my own niece, the only child of my only brother? Years ago was 
she stolen from us, carried away captive, we know not whither, and 
in vain have we tried to trace her.” 

“Behold, then,” said the Sultana, “the niece whom ye had 
lost. How fare my father and my mother and all the friends of my 
childhood ?” 

“What !” exclaimed Lorenzo in astonishment, “art thou indeed 
that little maiden whom we lost and whom we have mourned so 
long ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Sultana, “Iam she. And what of my parents 
—do they still live and remember me? ” 

“ They live,” replied Lorenzo, “and they will rejoice to learn 
that thou also livest.” 

For some minutes uncle and niece, thus marvellously meeting, 
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continued to converse on family topics and recall the half-forgotten 
incidents of years ago. 

And then Lorenzo, bethinking himself of his mission and of his 
beleaguered comrades, whose fate now trembled in the balance, said : 
“O niece! in this most unlooked-for meeting do I plainly discern 
the very finger of God. For thou, who wert born amongst us, and 
christened and nurtured in the true Faith, thou mayest now fitly 
intercede for thine own people and avert the destruction of those 
whose lives are not their own, since they are champions of the cause 
of Christendom. Speak, therefore, to thy husband, the Sultan, that 
when we can no longer defend this fortress of Rhodes he may grant 
us terms honourably to retire from it.” 

“ Nay,” said the Sultana, “I neither will, nor need I, intercede 
for thee. Ye know not the Sultan, who is not only just, but 
magnanimous and merciful. A foe so brave as the Knights of 
Jerusalem have nought to fear from his anger or resentment. Brave 
himself, he respects and honours bravery in others, and the valiant 
champions of the Faith will find they have no need of an intercessor 
when they approach him.’ 

“ But——.” began Lorenzo. 

“‘ Nay,” said the Sultana, interrupting him, “ hearken unto me 
still further. I tell thee that no intercessor will be needed ; but 
mark you this, that if there were I would not take the office. ’Tis 
true that I was born of Roman parents, and christened while an 
infant; but now I am the consort of Great Solyman, the head of all 
the Moslems; his faith is mine, his people are my people, and no 
other interests divide my heart with his. Go, uncle, tell your brave 
companions that when even their heroic deeds fail to avert defeat 
they may with confidence appeal to the large heart and enlightened 
mind of the monarch who attacks them. And well is it that so it 
is, for the woman he has honoured, and who loves and honours him, 
would never seek to thwart or hinder what he deems is best, though 
all the lives of all her kindred should hang upon her words.” 

“ Madam,” said Lorenzo, “truly Christendom has lost and Islam 
gained a noble soul in thee.” 

All the time this dialogue proceeded, Solyman stood listening to 
what was said and beholding both the speakers. Rage, astonishment, 
and confusion of mind had for a few moments held him motionless. 

Then, when he learnt the relationship between the Sultana and 
Lorenzo, amazement and curiosity succeeded. When Lorenzo begged 
the intervention of the Sultana on behalf of the besieged, the Sultan 
listened with interest to the appeal as a warrior and a statesman. 
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When the Sultana extolled his justice, his benevolence, his generosity, 
as a man he could not but feel pleased and flattered. But when, on 
Lorenzo renewing his suit, the Sultana interrupted him with reiterated 
assurances and her noble declaration of inviolable fidelity and devo- 
tion to her royal spouse, the joy and delight of the husband was so 
great that he could scarcely restrain himself from bursting in upon 
them and clasping his favourite wife to his breast in the presence of 
the stranger. 

It was the unseen presence of the Sultan which rendered this 
unsolicited audience, granted by the Sultana to her uncle, so dramatic. 
And no one who could have watched the play of his features, or 
divined the successive emotions that agitated his breast as the inter- 
view proceeded, but must have been touched by a kindred feeling, 
and been carried away by the swift vicissitudes of the moving scene. 

The great Solyman was, however, so able and resolute a man, 
and had, like many famous men, so perfect and absolute a control 
over himself as well as over others, that even at this moment of 
temptation he mastered the impulse to reveal himself, and stood, 
silent and observant, an unseen and unsuspected witness of the 
departure, as he had been of the arrival, of Lorenzo. 

Then, not trusting himself at once to meet the Sultana, he with- 
drew by the same entrance by which he hadcome. And never after- 
wards. by word or look or gesture did he allow Khurrem herself, or 
any other living soul, to suspect that he had witnessed her indis- 
cretion, and was aware of her secret. The Sultan was a man of 
sufficient wisdom to know when it is better to be blind. 

On the next day he received the envoy, and dismissed him with 
an offer of noble and large-hearted terms of capitulation for the 
beleaguered garrison. Twelve days he would allow them in which 
to leave the island with their property and arms, and furthermore 
the inhabitants of the island were to have full privilege of the exercise 
of their religion, and to be free from tribute for five years.’ 


Cuapter VII. 
THE CAPITULATION, 


WueEn Lorenzo on his return laid before the Grand Master the terms 
conceded by Solyman, neither the Grand Master himself nor any 
knight of the council could fail to perceive and acknowledge how 
generous and how honourable they were. 

Yet such was the tenacity and valour of these brave men, that 
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they could not at first bring themselves to confess defeat, or accept 
even life, liberty and honour from the hands of their enemy. 

For some time still, attacked by hunger within and by the foe 
without the walls, they continued to hold the place undismayed and 
resolute. 

At length even their obstinate heroic courage could no longer 
blind them to the approach of the inevitable end. They must 
resolve either to perish to a man in the horrors and carnage of a 
final assault, or else to accept the terms that had been offered to 
them. 

The question then arose-—were those terms still to be obtained ? 

Again an envoy was sent to the Sultan, and again did that magna- 
nimous monarch grant them the same terms that he had previously 
ordained. And this he did knowing full well the hopelessness of 
their position, yet moved thereto by a chivalrous admiration of their 
bravery and devotion. 

And thus it came to pass that the venerable and heroic Grand 
Master and his surviving comrades of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem rode out with their arms in their hands, and their banners 
flying through the vast hosts of the victorious Moslems. 

The Sultan himself gave audience to the Grand Master, and 
publicly expressed his regret that he should have thus to force so 
brave a man from his home in his old age. 

As the knights rode through the camp of the besiegers the keen 
eye of the Sultan observed the glance cast by Lorenzo in the direction 
of the tent of the Sultana, a trivial incident noticed by no one else, 
and of which Solyman himself could alone divine the meaning. 
Needless to say that the grave and inscrutable visage of the Sultan 
gave no indication that he had seen and understood that momentary 
and mute leave-taking of the uncle from his niece. As the valiant 
knights embarked on board the transports which had been prepared 
for them by order of the Sultan, to convey them from an island 
lost to Christendom in spite of their exertions, and to take them or 
some of them to a scene where equal valour would have better for- 
tune, if it had been possible for the glance of the vanquished to 
pierce the impenetrable veil of futurity there was much to console 
them even in that hour of their grief. 

Centuries have elapsed, yet the memory of their valour has not 
vanished, and even the armorial escutcheons which stood over their 
houses, left undisturbed, may be seen there even to this day. 

But the Future shrouded from the gaze of the Grand Master all 
the consolations which she may have had to offer, when dim of eye and 
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sore at heart he left the post where he had ruled so long and fought 
so well. 

The Sultan triumphed, the Cross gave way before the Crescent, 
the bitter end had come ; but much of pathos, nothing of dishonour, 
marked the moment when the siege of Rhodes was finished, and the 
vanquished hero yielded to his fate. 
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MRS. GASKELL. 


HAT great French writer, Georges Sand, whom Mrs. Browning 
has so aptly described for us as ‘‘a large-brained woman and 
large-hearted man,” said many years ago of Mrs. Gaskell: “ She has 
done what neither I nor any other French writer can accomplish. 
She has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men and 
women of the world, and which every girl will be the better for read- 
ing.” Our own George Eliot, queen among novelists, also bears 
testimony to Mrs. Gaskell’s worth as a writer. After condemning the 
catchy, sensational rubbish of which we have so much, wondering 
how women can write it and publishers will print it, she pronounces 
“Ruth” as “refreshing from its finish and purity. Mrs. Gaskell 
has certainly a charming mind, and one cannot help loving her as 
one reads her books.” Mrs. Gaskell moved among the best literary 
circle of her day. She was the intimate friend of Charlotte Bronté, 
and we are indebted to her for the most valuable information we 
possess of the life of that unique genius. And yet how deplorably 
little we know of the chronicler! Perhaps there is but little to be 
known when all has been told that can be told at present. Her life 
was truly private, even retired, and she took care that her children 
should divulge none of its details. But Mrs. Gaskell was something 
more than a great novelist even. She was a noble woman, who led 
an active, self-sacrificing life among her fellows; and such people 
leave a record in spite of themselves. 

In the following sketch I wish to speak of the woman as well as 
the writer. If the facts given are few, they have the merit of being 
well authenticated, and any deficiencies in the record deserve 
pardon for the sake of the subject. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson was born at Cheyne Row, Chelsea— 
since made classic ground by Carlyle’s long residence—on Sep- 
tember 29, 1810. She was the second child of William Stevenson, 
the then Keeper of the Records of the Treasury. He was in every 
sense of the word a remarkable man, and a slight glance at the main 
points in his life will show us where Mrs. Gaskell started. Genius 
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often defies all attempts at tracing genealogy, but character is not 
quite so independent of its heritage. I reckon something for the 
fact that Mr. Stevenson was a remarkable man and that his wife 
belonged to a distinguished family. At least two of our author’s 
qualities are reflections of the father’s—they both possessed remark- 
able stores of knowledge, and both were exceedingly modest. 

Mr. Stevenson was born at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1772, and 
received his early education at the Grammar School of his native 
town. But during those early years he showed no great love for 
learning, as is proved by the following extract from a letter which his 
mother wrote to her husband, Captain Stevenson :—“ Children are 
all well. I have no trouble with them, except William, who hardly 
ever attends school, and spends all his time in running about on the 
walls.” But in a few years he was seized with a strong desire for 
knowledge, and for the rest of his life he remained most studious and 
industrious. It was said of him during his coiiege days that he was 
disinclined to all active sport, and that if left with a book he might be 
found after some hours on the same spot, without ever having 
changed his position. He was healthy, however, and had a robust 
frame, which he exercised by taking long and rapid walks. He 
entered for the dissenting ministry, and was distinguished in the 
classical, mythological, and theological discussions which were so 
common in his college days. After spending a short time as a private 
tutor at Bruges he was appointed classical tutor at the Manchester 
Academy, and preached at Dob Lane Unitarian Chapel, which lies 
about three miles to the north of that city. But he became con- 
vinced, along with his friend George Wisk, of Monton, that a minister 
of the Christian Church ought not to bea hired servant, and resigned 
his post. 

The next step in his life was sifficiently decisive. He became 
pupil to a farmer in East Lothian, and subsequently hired a farm at 
Laughton. Not finding the speculation remunerative, he relinquished 
it after four years, and settled in Edinburgh, where he kept a private 
boarding-house for students. During those days he acted as editor 
of the Scots Magazine and was a frequent contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review. Through the influence of Lord Lauderdale, 
whom he served as private secretary for a short period, he obtained 
the appointment of Keeper of the Records, which necessitated his 
removal to London. His fame having spread abroad, he had an 
offer, made in the most courteous terms, of a professorship of tech- 
nology in Charkov (Russia), but he preferred to remain in London. 

He died suddenly of paralysis on March 22, 1829. 
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We may gain some idea of his varied reading and the stores of 
knowledge which he had accumulated by merely glancing over the list 
of his writings. Besides numerous contributions to the Edinburgh, 
Westminster, and foreign reviews, he wrote “ Lives of the British 
Admirals” for the Annual Register, and very able articles for the 
Agricultural Survey, besides two valuable books—his “ Historical 
Sketch of the Progress of Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce,’ 
and ‘* The Life of Caxton.” ‘No man,” says his biographer, “ had 
so few personal enemies and so many sincere, steady friends ; he was 
kind and benevolent, and had little of the pride of authorship. 
Such men cannot be sufficiently appreciated.” 

Mr. Stevenson was twice married. By his first wife, Eliza Holland, 
of Sandlebridge, Cheshire (the aunt of Sir Henry Holland), he had 
two children: the eldest a boy, who went to sea, and after a few 
visits home was never more heard of, and Elizabeth, the subject of 
this sketch. The mother’s life was sacrificed in the birth of the 
daughter, who was adopted by her aunt, Mrs. Lumb, of Knutsford, 
Cheshire. This lady, who was also a Miss Holland, was married to 
a Yorkshire gentleman, but finding soon after marriage, to her 
horror, that her husband was insane, she fled from him and retired to 
Knutsford. Her own baby having died, she showered all her affec- 
tion upon the little niece, Elizabeth, who, with the exception of 
occasional visits home and to an uncle at Newcastle, lived with her 
until the time she married Mr. Gaskell. 

Of Miss Stevenson’s early education we know next to nothing. 
She spent about two years at a school kept by a Miss Byerley at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and has recorded something of her life there in 
“ Lois the Witch.” 

Quiet though the life at Knutsford undoubtedly was, we have 
ample evidence that Mrs. Lumb rejoiced in a select circle of friends, 
and that the atmosphere in which Miss Stevenson grew up was 
morally and intellectually pure and healthy. The family of the 
Hollands were cultivated, refined, and highly respected, and the 
little country town of Knutsford numbered several distinguished 
names among its residents. It was, indeed, very different from the 
Knutsford of our day, of more importance for its own sake, and not 
merely considered in connection with Manchester, which was at that 
time comparatively small. Green’s history of Knutsford names as 
residents Mr. Henry, the father of Dr. Henry, famous for scientific 
research, Peter and Sir Henry Holland. He tells us that Napoleon 
was one of the guests at a county ball, and that Queen Victoria and 
William Pitt were at different times entertained in the town. Mrs. 
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Gaskell herself draws for us pleasant pictures of Knutsford in her 
“ Cranford,” perhaps the most delightful of her shorter tales. 

After leaving school she went to live for a while with her father, 
who had in the meantime re-married, and during this period she 
enjoyed his instruction in classics and modern languages. She 
became proficient in Latin, Italian, and French, and drank deeply at 
those stores of general knowledge which Mr. Stevenson possessed. Her 
favourite authors at that time were Goldsmith, Pope, Cowper, and Scott. 
In later years she esteemed Macaulay and Ruskin most highly, and 
was also specially interested in some old French memoirs of the time 
of Madame de S¢vigné, whose life she often planned to write. She 
early recognised the genius of George Eliot. One day after reading 
the first chapter of ‘‘ Amos Barton” in the first edition, which was 
published anonymously, she remarked to her daughter, “ Mark what 
I tell you: the writer of this book will be great some day.” 

After Mr. Stevenson’s death, in 1829, Elizabeth returned to 
Knutsford. Report says that she was’ most beautiful to behold. 
There are, however, I believe, no portraits of her at that time of life. 
The friends who knew her intimately in later years describe her face 
as possessing extreme interest rather than rare beauty. In a photo- 
graph taken shortly before her death, which one of her old pupils 
had the goodness to show me, she is seated at a table with a lace 
shawl thrown lightly over the figure. Rare refinement and delicacy 
of feature are the points which strike one at the first glance. One 
sees at once that she was a cultivated and high-souled woman. Her 
mouth is most delicately curved, and the eyes are of an exquisite 
shape. The same lady favoured me with the following detailed 
verbal description of Mrs. Gaskell from memory: “ Her face was 
most interesting, with very delicately-cut features, and a specially 
fine brow. Her hair was dark, and her hazel eyes had an unusual 
brightness and animation when their owner was engaged in con- 
versation. Her mouth was firm but kind, and almost always 
playing into a smile. She was of the medium height, graceful and 
dignified in her bearing.” This description, given by one who 
frequently saw her at the head of her own table, and also while 
she was engaged in teaching at the Sunday School, may, I think, be 
accepted, and justifies the idea entertained of herearly beauty. She 
first met the Rev. William Gaskell at the house of Mr. Robberds, the 
minister of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel, Manchester, where Mr. 
Gaskell held the position of assistant minister. An intimacy sprang 
up between them, and in August 1832 they became man and wife. 
Mr. Gaskell sprang from an old and highly respected family, who 
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had long been settled at Warrington. Being born in 1805, he was 
twenty-seven years old at the time of his marriage, and had been 
engaged in the ministry for four years. He was aman of rare natural 
gifts and high cultivation, a profound scholar and impressive preacher. 
*‘In the Church he served so long and so faithfully, in every depart- 
ment of popular education and social progress, and in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, few men have rendered service more 
constant and more true.” 

Such was the man to whom Miss Stevenson gave her hand at the 
altar, and we cannot help feeling that it was to this fitting union that 
we owe much of her future life and the literary treasures which she 
has left us. The early married life of Mrs. Gaskell was, almost of 
necessity, quiet and retiring. Mr. Gaskell’s salary was small, and the 
duties of wife and mother absorbed nearly the whole of her life. 
She held, besides, a settled conviction that no congregation has the 
right to usurp the time of a minister’s wife, and this conviction she 
did not hesitate to express when circumstances required. But let 
her not be misunderstood. She simply meant that she must not be 
expected to go in for that systematic visiting which often leads to no 
good. Few women in any position have been readier to respond 
to any call for help and sympathy, or have done more works of real 
kindness and charity. And her labours become all the more praise- 
worthy in the light that she did all in a quiet, modest, unobtrusive 
way. No one, except those who knew her intimately, is able to 
give any information. I have searched in vain for any mention of 
her name amongst the accounts of the misery which prevailed among 
the people of Manchester in the years 1848 to 1850, and again 
during the cotton famine of 1859-66. And yet she worked hard 
amongst the poor during those dark days. 

The poverty of these times was exceedingly great, even amongst 
those of the labouring classes who were in full employment. Wages 
were low and food dear, and the hard-earned weekly income was 
often sufficient only for the barest necessities of life. We find it on 
record that in 1841 there were in Bolton 1,013 families, consisting 
of 5,305 persons, whose wages averaged 1s. 34d. per head per week ! 
425 persons were sleeping on the floor, with one blanket to every 
eleven. No wonder feeling ran high and strikes were the order of 
the day, when all this time manufacturers were living in wealth and 
luxury! No wonder that Mrs. Gaskell found work to do in the great 
city of Manchester! She visited the poor operatives, tried to under- 
stand their position, and helped them where she could with money, 
sympathy, and advice. How intimately she knew this side of life, 
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and how deep her sympathy with it, is shown on every page of her 
greatest and most popular work, “ Mary Barton.” And conversely 
a few simple facts like those cited above help us to understand that 
book as we otherwise could not. Mrs. Gaskell assisted Mr. Travers 
Madge in his ministry among the poor, and no truer gentleman, no 
kinder-hearted, larger-souled, and broader-minded man ever entered 
the Unitarian ministry. Thomas Wright, the well-known Lancashire 
prison philanthropist, found in her a willing helper ; and she also 
wrote an article in Household Words explaining and bespeaking 
sympathy for his work. She took a keen interest in the Lower 
Mosley Street Girls’ Sunday School, and taught a young women’s 
sewing-class, whose members she attached more closely to herself by 
entertaining them every Saturday evening at her own house. On 
those occasions Mrs. Gaskell was in the habit of presiding at the 
head of the table and leading some topic of conversation which was 
likely to interest or instruct the girls. She was always bright, humo- 
rous, and sympathetic, which led one of her then pupils to remark to 
me, “She seemed to divine what we were going to say before we 
said it.” Later she began teaching these girls geography, and did all 
in her power to improve their minds, to lift them above the cares of 
their daily lives by giving them healthful intellectual food. If any of 
them fell sick she was frequent in her visits to the bedside, carefully 
tending the patient and seeing that no detail of comfort was left 
uncared for, and obtaining some change of air when the patient 
became convalescent. On one occasion she brought a sick girl to 
her own home and kept her there for months, so that by means of 
purer air and better nursing and food than her parents could afford, | 
her recovery might be hastened. Such close personal attention is 
very rarely given, and it is but natural to find that those who knew 
Mrs. Gaskell best loved as well as honoured her. 

What time was not spent in public services was easily taken up 
by household duties and the education of her own daughters. Of 
her seven children, two were stillborn, and her only son died at the 
age of ten months. The death of this little boy was an intense grief 
to her ; it preyed so much upon her mind that, it is stated on good 
authority, her husband advised her to try writing as a diversion. She 
had from her girlhood, dating as far back as her schooldays, been 
noted as an excellent narrator of stories. A knot of girls could 
always be found who were willing to listen to what she had to unfold. 
This power grew with her. A gentleman in Manchester, who was a 
frequent visitor at the house, told me how Mrs. Gaskell had kept him 
up through many nights while she told ghost-stories, of which she 
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possessed a goodly store. When she was thus engaged, her face 
would light up and beam with interest, so that little doubt could rest 
in the hearer’s mind as to this woman’s chief power. She followed 
her husband’s advice in attempting to put some of these stories on 
paper. The first bit of writing which she published was “ An Account 
of Clopton Hall,” contributed to William Howitt’s “ Visits to Re- 
markable Places.” This was followed by a few short stories for 
the People’s Journal, and then she wrote “ Mary Barton: a Tale of 
Manchester Life.” The MS., which, it is said, was written on 
irregular scraps of paper, was returned unread by the first publisher 
to whom it was offered. It was then sent on to Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, who, after keeping it in their possession for twelve months 
without even acknowledging its receipt, wrote accepting the novel 
for publication, and offering the author £100 for the copyright. It 
was published anonymously in 1848, and its appearance caused great 
excitement, more particularly in Manchester. The book is too well 
known to need much description. It is a tale of the poverty and 
distress then only too common among the factory operatives of Lan- 
cashire. Noone was better acquainted with the life she tried to 
depict than Mrs. Gaskell, and there is no doubt that on the whole 
she gave us a true picture. A little one-sided it may have been, but 
that side existed in all its horrible reality, and it is impossible for any 
enthusiast to produce a work of art in vivid colours that shall reflect 
all side-lights. Mr. W. R. Greg, her severest critic, said that the 
book could be rightly understood by Manchester people, who were 
able to supply the side left untold, but that it was calculated to do 
mischief away from home. 

We must not forget that Mrs. Gaskell wrote mainly for Lancashire 
people ; she pleaded the cause of the poor, who were not receiving 
adequate consideration at the hands of their employers, whose wealth 
they had helped to build up. A reviewer in the British Quarterly 
complained that the book was one-sided ; that the great enemy of 
the working classes was improvidence, and that factory work was 
very light. Iam afraid he had not such close acquaintance with 
facts as our authoress. Improvidence has always been the favourite 
cry against the working classes ; but it seems a pertinent question to 
ask how much room there was for improvidence when a family of 
five members had little more than 6s. per week to depend upon, at 
a time, moreover, when bread was sold at 6d. per lb., and other 
articles of food and clothing were much dearer than at present. 
Mrs. Gaskell told Mr. Travers Madge that the one strong impulse 
to write ‘“‘ Mary Barton” came to her one evening in a labourer’s 
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cottage. She was trying hard to speak comfort, and to allay those 
bitter feelings against the rich which were so common with the poor, 
when the head! of the family took hold of her arm, and grasping 
it tightly said, with tears in his eyes: “ Ay, ma’am, but have ye 
ever seen a child clemmed to death?” She knew these people, 
and she drew them with a firm hand. After some twenty years 
had passed, and conditions had greatly changed for the better, 
it is curious to note the change of tone adopted by the British 
Quarterly. 

The writer says: ‘“ Mrs. Gaskell writes something well worth 
hearing and laying to heart, and that her words and others like them 
have been laid to heart, and have brought forth the fruit of good 
deeds, witness the universal charity that prevailed during the recent 
cotton-famine, and contrast with it the angry distrust that existed 
between the rich and poor during those calamitous years of 1846-7 
and 8, when she first began to teach and preach. 

Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions think ! 
Mrs. Gaskell’s vocation was that of a peacemaker. She compels us 
to feel, not how different men are, but how much they are alike, 
when the accidents of wealth and poverty are put aside. She utters 
her voice often through tears, but always to most wise and Christian 
purpose, and throughout ‘ Mary Barton’ her cry is for patience with 
the poor! The discussions she strove to smooth are cropping up 
again in these days with quite another light upon them, and it is not 
always easy to get at her original point of view; but when we do get 
at it we see that it was just the point for that time, whatever modifi- 
cations and changes twenty years may have wrought in the respective 
positions of masters and men. ‘The literary merits of the story are 
great, but the moral of it, the deep, direct, earnest intention that 
underlies the story, which has performed its mission and become out 
of date, is its most forcible part.” 

Here I venture to differ from the writer. If it were not for its 
literary merit the book would lose its hold ; the interest of half a 
century ago is not enough to bind the reader to any work. Its 
excellence for all time as a work of art lies in the simplicity of touch 
with which the cottage scenes are put in, and in the pathos, which 
can hardly be surpassed by anything in the language. Let us hear 
what one of England’s greatest novelists, Charles Dickens, thought. 

I quote from a letter addressed to Mrs. Gaskell, January 31, 1850: 
“I do not know what your literary vows of temperance or abstinence 
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may be, but as I do honestly know there is no living English writer 
whose aid I would desire to enlist in preference to the authoress of 
‘ Mary Barton’ (a book that most profoundly affected and impressed 
me), I venture to ask you whether you can give me any hope that 
you will write a short tale, or any number of tales, for the projected 
pages (Household Words). 1 should set a value on your help 
which your modesty can hardly imagine, and I am perfectly sure that 
the least result of your reflection or observation in respect of the life 
around you would attract attention and do good. If you could, or 
would, prefer to speak to me on the subject, I shall be very glad 
indeed to come to Manchester for a few hours and explain anything 
you might wish to know. My unaffected and great admiration of 
your books makes me very earnest in all relating to you.” 

In 1867—that is, nineteen years after its publication—* Mary 
Barton” was dramatised under the title of “The Long Strike,” a 
remarkable testimony to its abiding popularity. 

About this time Mrs. Gaskell paid several visits to Londor, 
where she came into contact with literary celebrities of the day, 
among whom we may mention Dickens, Forster, Mrs. Jameson, 
Lord Houghton, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, John Ruskin, Thomas 
Carlyle, Florence Nightingale. She also went abroad with fair fre- 
quency, her favourite places being Paris and Rome. In Paris her 
genius was greatly appreciated, and during her stay Guizot, 
Montalembert, and Odillon Barrot honoured her by their atten- 
tions. In Oxford she had two trusted friends, Prof. Jowett and 
Mr. (afterwards Dean) Stanley. Her friendship with Charlotte 
Bronté also dates from this time. It was at the home of Sir James 
and Lady Kay Shuttleworth, near Bowness, in Westmoreland, that 
these two ladies, who were destined to become such close friends, 
had their first meeting. Mrs. Gaskell also numbered among her 
nearest friends Catharine Winkworth, of Bolton, well known for her 
translation of the “Lyra Germanica.” Her home at Plymouth 
Grove soon became the centre of a distinguished literary circle. 
Thomas Carlyle was a guest there when he came to Manchester, 
and during the Art Treasures Exhibition in 1857 Mrs. Gaskell 
received many distinguished visitors. During a short stay at 
Buxton an intimacy grew up between her and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and ever after she was an honoured guest at Chatsworth. In 
spite of her modesty and retiring habits, she was rapidly drawn into 
that society which suited her, and of which she became a valued 
member. Her fame had spread rapidly, and her charming, 
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womanly disposition and kindly, generous heart endeared her to 
almost everybody with whom she came into contact. 

In answer to Dickens’s request she wrote several tales for his 
magazine, others for Cornhill, and some independent, smaller 
publications, and she also contributed to the Daily News. In 1850 
appeared the “Moorland Cottage,” and in 1853 “Ruth” and 
“ Cranford.” 

“ Ruth,” her second great work in order of publication, is, as 
regards style and power, inferior to “ Mary Barton,” perhaps to all 
her sustained effort. But it stands out from the rest, as the handling 
by a woman of a side of life which is unfortunately too often either 
ignored in real life and in fiction, or treated in a light, flippant 
manner. It is the story of an innocent young girl, led into sin by a 
profligate, who afterwards heartlessly deserts her. She is left in that 
position where, if a woman once reaches it, nearly all virtuous women 
seem to consider it their duty to keep her, by treating her with utter 
contempt, debarring her all respectable society and any decent 
means of earning a livelihood. We will not say all women: there 
are a few at least among Christian women who can more truly in- 
terpret their Master’s words when he said, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go and sin no more.” Mrs. Gaskell bids us consider this 
problem. She shows us how this poor, erring girl is brought 
through the kindness extended to her to lead a good life, bringing up 
her boy in honour and virtue as any mother might be proud to do. 
It is a tale of tears, most pathetic and pitiful throughout ; but it was 
given us for a high purpose, and we must admire Mrs. Gaskell’s 
womanly courage as well as her talent. The world should be care- 
ful to distinguish, in its zeal for honour and morality, between those 
who court sin and those who are sorely tempted, and in their weak- 
ness fall. Let us be watchful lest we thrust mere weakness into 
wickedness, by barring the doors for ever against those who are 
anxious to return where once they stood. 

“Cranford” appeared originally in Household Words and 
Dickens wrote in reference to it: “If you were not the most 
suspicious of women, always looking for soft solder in the purest 
metal of praise, I should call your paper delightful, and touched in 
the tenderest and most delicate manner. Being what you are, I con- 
fine myself to the observation that I have called it, ‘A Love Affair 
at Cranford,’ and sent it off to the printers.” No short tale could be 
more delightful ; the early chapters describe the quiet, aristocratic 
country life of the female population of the little town, and are full of 
the richest humour. All is so telling and yet so good-natured, for 
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Mrs. Gaskell is telling us about the worthy people among whom she 
passed the happy days of her girlhood. She loved and respected 
them, and though she quietly laughs at some of their ways, she 
makes them very lovable in spite of their oddities and somewhat 
stilted dignity. Cranford represents Knutsford as Mrs. Gaskell 
knew it some seventy years ago ; many of the characters she drew 
were true to life ; many of the incidents she relates stand out in their 
bare reality. That most laughable incident of the cow dressed in a grey 
flannel suit Mrs. Gaskell declared to be perfectly true. The pathetic 
story of Peter’s disappearance was undoubtedly suggested by the loss 
of her own brother, who visited her a few times during her childhood 
and then was heard of no more. Probably that sad chapter in her 
life was the cause of her keen interest in “‘ Disappearances,” under 
which title she wrote a paper in Household Words. That most 
touching, delicately-written account of the failure of the bank in 
which Miss Matty’s money was invested, and which reduced her 
almost to poverty, was based on the failure of a bank in Macclesfield, 
about that time, by which many families were ruined. Cranford will 
bear reading many times, and the same may be said of some of the 
other short tales bound inthe same volume. ‘“ Libbie Marsh’s Three 
Eras,” the story of a poor girl living in one of the back courts of 
Manchester, shows us how in this sphere a woman may lead a noble, 
unselfish life by keeping a high purpose constantly before her. The 
story is extremely simple and natural, but it is so lovingly told that 
it lifts us above the level of everyday life. A writer who can with 
such simple materials make us feel so much deserves our lasting 
gratitude, and must ever rank among the highest artists. ‘“ Libbie 
Marsh’s Three Eras ” is worthy to stand in spirit, though the story 
is much slighter, beside George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” In “ Lois 
the Witch,” a sad but true story, we get some glimpses of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s schooldays at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Her next great work, also contributed to Household Words, 
appeared in 1854. The editor writes about it thus : “ January 1855. 
Let me congratulate you on the conclusion of your story, not 
because it is the end of a task to which you have conceived a dis- 
like (for I imagine you have got the better of that delusion by this 
time), but because it is the vigorous and powerful accomplishment of 
anxious labour. It seems to me that you have felt the ground 
thoroughly firm under your feet, and have strided on it with a force 
and purpose that mus¢ now give you pleasure. You will not, I hope, 
allow that non-lucid interval of dissatisfaction with yourself (and me ?) 
which beset you for a minute or two once upon a time, to linger in 
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the shape of any disagreeable associations with H. W. I shall still 
look forward to the large sides of paper, and shall soon feel 
disappointed if they don’t begin to reappear.” ‘ North and South” 
may be called a companion book to “ Mary Barton,” since, like its pre- 
decessor, it deals with the labour question in Lancashire. Here Mrs. 
Gaskell defends the masters’ side. But the interest of the book does 
not centre there, but rather in Mr. Hale’s resignation of the ministry 
for conscience’ sake. This subject would have a peculiar interest for 
Mrs, Gaskell, for her father’s sake. The scene is laid in the South of 
England, and Mrs. Gaskell takes this opportunity of contrasting 
Hampshire with Lancashire men, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. These she knew with a fuller and truer knowledge, and it is 
plain to see where her heart lies. 

There is one weak point in this book, a blemish for which there 
surely was no need. Margaret Hale, the heroine, is made to tell a 
lie in order to screen her brother—save his life, indeed—instead of 
daring to speak the truth. There is no doubt that most people 
would have done the same, but I like my heroes to be of sterling 
metal, to stand head and shoulders above the crowd. Such men and 
women exist, if only rarely ; let us take our heroes from the chosen 
few. Sir Walter Scott thought so when he gave us his Jeanie Deans, 
and we all know the effect. 

In 1857 Mrs. Gaskell published “ The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
a biography which has been compared with Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson.” It brings the little Yorkshire lady, who possessed such 
great genius, most vividly before us. No one could have been found 
so well fitted to write her life, and we feel grateful to Mrs. Gaskell for 
having undertaken the task. She knew Charlotte Bronté as few could 
know, and she loved her most truly and tenderly. A tender, loving 
hand was needed to lay bare the records of that sad, lonely life amid 
the Yorkshire hills. And yet had they not been told how much we 
should have lost! Not only should we want the key to the books 
which, coming from the lonely parsonage at Haworth, took the world 
by surprise, but we should have missed what is of greater value still— 
namely, the lesson how this woman bore up against the keenest trials 
and became thereby not hardened, but only more and more refined 
tothe end. Some later authorities think that Mrs. Gaskell put in the 
dark lines of the picture rather too thickly ; but her book remains on 
the whole tender and true, and will be prized as one of the best 
biographies in the English language. 

Passing over two short tales, “ Round the Sofa” and “Right at 
Last,” we come to “Sylvia’s Lovers,” which saw the light, as our French 
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neighbours say, in 1863. Its plot deals with the smugglers of the 
last century, and is cast in the picturesque little Yorkshire town of 
Whitby, whose real name is but thinly veiled by Mrs. Gaskell’s 
substitute—Monkshaven. What fitter name could she have found 
for the quaint fishing town, where the ancient abbey of St. Hilda 
commands a view from every point? All who have visited this 
delightful spot, who have looked from those glorious east cliffs on 
which the abbey is situated on to the roaring sea beyond, and tasted 
the delicious air born of the ocean and the moorland, will not be 
slow to recognise the descriptions which are drawn for us in 
** Sylvia’s Lovers.” It is a sad, pathetic story of death, betrayal, and 
disappointment of the worst order—that of a wife in her husband— 
and it is all the sadder for being so exceedingly true to life. The 
men and women become real as we read of their fates. 

Next came “Cousin Phillis,” in 1865, a short story remarkable 
for its grace and delicacy. It has been fitly called an “Idyll in 
Prose.” The fresh country air breathes through its pages, and the 
reader is introduced to the company of good people, who have 
neither riches nor power, but who possess what is better far than 
either—content. Poor Phillis goes through a great sorrow, but her 
heart remains whole, thanks to the kind help of all her friends. The 
kind but outspoken words of the old servant, many a one, cast down 
by grief, might do well to ponder, and be roused to action thereby. 
** Now, Phillis, we ha’ done a’ we can for you, and th’ doctors has 
done a’ they can for you, and I think th’ Lord has done a’ He can 
for you, and more than you deserve, if you don’t do something for 
yourself.” 

And now we come to the last, but by no means least, of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s books, that which the sudden hand of Death arrested and 
left unfinished. As an artistic production, “ Wives and Daughters ” 
1s almost perfect, its scenes move so easily and gracefully ; nothing 
very striking or dramatic is introduced, and yet our interest in the 
progress of the plot never flags. A story of everyday life it is, to be 
sure, but the life is high-toned, and the writer’s true, womanly heart 
speaks on every page. It was contributed to the pages of Cornhil? 
the editor of which wrote, immediately after Mrs. Gaskell’s death, as 
follows : “In these later books you feel yourself caught up out of an 
abominably wicked world, crawling with selfishness and reeking with 
base passion, into an atmosphere where there is much weakness, 
many mistakes, suffering long and bitter, but where it is possible for 
people to live calm and wholesome lives ; and, what is more, you feel 
that it is at least as real a world as the other.” Georges Sand, who 
was a great admirer of this novel, said to Lord Houghton: “It is a 
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book which might be put into the hands of an innocent girl, while at 
the same time it would rivet the attention of the most d/asé man of 
the world.” 

The testimony of such writers as Dickens and Georges Sand, who 
knew the difficulties of novel-writing, is worthy of the highest con- 
sideration. There is yet another, George Eliot, who, perhaps, more 
than any other of modern writers came under the influence of Mrs. 
Gaskell. True, she bettered the instruction, but we find in her work 
the same homely style, the same absence of straining after effect, the 
same noble aim to make everyday life worth living. We have, more- 
over, her direct testimony. After having read ‘‘ Ruth,” she dwells on 
those very points of excellence which make the charm of her own 
writing. ‘“ The style was a great refreshment to me from its finish 
and purity. How pretty and graphic are the touches of description! 
That little attic in the minister’s house, for example, with its pure 
white dimity bed-curtains, its bright green walls, the rich brown of 
its stained floor, reminds one of a snowdrop springing out of the soil. 
Then the rich humour of Sally, and the sly satire in the description 
of Mr. Bradshaw.” Let us remember also that Mrs. Gaskell was 
credited with the authorship of “Scenes from Clerical Life” and 
“ Adam Bede,” when they appeared under the assumed name of 


“ George Eliot.” When Mrs. Gaskell learnt who was their author 
she wrote stating how “earnestly, fully, and Aumdly she admired 
them.” I cannot refrain from giving in full George Eliot’s charming 
reply :— 


November 11, 1859. 

My dear Madam,—Only yesterday I was wondering that artists, knowing 
each other’s pains so well, did not help each other more; and, as usual when I 
have been talking complainingly or suspiciously, something has come which serves 
me as a reproof. 

That something is your letter, which has brought me the only sort of help I 
care to have—an assurance of fellow-feeling, of thorough, trustful recognition 
from one of the minds that are capable of judging, as well as of being moved. 
You know, without my telling you, how much the help is heightened by coming 
to me afresh now that I have ceased to be a mystery and am known as a mere 
daylight fact. 

I shall always love to think that one woman wrote to another such sweet, 
encouraging words—still more to think that you were the writer and I the receiver. 

I had indulged the idea that, if my books turned out to be much, you would 
be among my willing readers, for I was conscious, while the question of my 
power was still undecided for me, that my feelings towards life and art had some 
affinity with the feelings which had inspired ‘‘ Cranford ” and the earlier chapters 
of ‘*Mary Barton.” That idea was brought the nearer to me because I had the 
pleasure of reading ‘‘ Cranford ” for the first time in 1857, when I was writing 
the ‘*Scenes of Clerical Life” ; and going up the Rhine one dim, wet day in 
the spring of the year, when I was writing ‘‘ Adam Bede,” I satisfied myself for 
the lack of a prospect by reading over again those early chapters of ‘‘ Mary 
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Barton.” I like to tell you all the slight details, because they will prove to you 
that your letter must have a peculiar value for me, and that I am not expressing 
vague gratitude towards a writer whom I only remember vaguely as one who 
charmed me in the past. And I cannot believe that such details are indifferent 
to you, even after you have been so long used to hear them. I fancy, as long as 
we live, we all need to know as much as we can of the good our life has been to 


others. Ever, my dear madam, yours with high regard, 
MARIAN EVANS LEWES, 


And now, alas ! we near the end of this heroic life, that had been 
so much good to others. Mrs. Gaskell had been suffering for some 
time from heart disease, a fact which gave her little care, though it 
filled the minds of her friends with grave anxiety. It was her ardent 
wish to die suddenly, in the midst of life, and escape the trials of a 
lingering illness. In the autumn of 1865 she retired for a short while 
to a cottage at Alton (Hampshire), which she had purchased and 
presented to her husband. Her daughter Florence, and her son-in- 
law, Mr. Crompton, Q.C., accompanied her. On Sunday afternoon, 
November 12, 1865, a day on which she had felt unusually bright 
and well, she was sitting at the tea-table with her children, when sud- 
denly her head fell upon her breast, and death was instantaneous. To 
Mr. Crompton fell the sad duty of bearing the message of her death 
to Mr. Gaskell, who, all unconscious of his greatest loss, preached in 
Cross Street Chapel on that very Sunday night. On the following day 
there was a meeting of Unitarian ministers at Altrincham, and while 
there Mr. Gaskell received a telegram asking him to come home, 
where Mr. Crompton was waiting to speak with him. He seemed at 
once to divine the cause of this sudden visit, and asking his friend 
and colleague, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, to accompany him, he went 
home to receive the sad confirmation of his suspicion. Though 
fated to die away from her beloved Lancashire, her body was 
brought home, and she lies buried by the quiet Presbyterian church 
at Knutsford, where some thirty years before she had given her hand 
in marriage to the good husband, who was destined to live to a ripe 
old age. For twenty more years he discharged his duties on earth, 
and then was laid by her side. A memorial tablet has been placed 
in Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. That kindly spirit, excellent 
common sense, and bright intelligence, that keen appreciation of the 
high and noble, which breathe on every page she has written, had 
their roots deep down in the heart of the woman. She not only 
“ dreamt of noble deeds, but did them all day long,” and far beyond 
her private circle of friends, hundreds of poor, suffering men and 
women breathed the name of Mrs. Gaskell with blessings on their 
lips. MAT HOMPES, 





MORE ADVENTURES OF M. DE 
FORBIN.' 


MAN who retained vivid memories of early toiling over Cesar, 
4 once suggested that the rugged path of learning might be 
smoothed by giving boys something interesting to learn from, and 
translating “ Robinson Crusoe” into Latin for them to translate back 
again. Opinions may differ as to whether this would end in the jam 
sweetening the pill, or the pill embittering the jam, and “ Robinson 
Crusoe” being thenceforth associated with recollections as painful 
as those of Cesar. But anybody wishing to try a similar experiment 
in teaching a boy French, has a real French “ Robinson Crusoe” 
ready to his hand—more exciting than Jules Verne and less scientific 
—in the Mémoires of that Count of Forbin on whom we have 
already drawn for our account of Louis the Fourteenth’s Embassy to 
Siam. Here, when a few omissions had been made, ad usum delphini, 
a boy might revel to his heart’s content, in a running-away to sea to 
begin with, followed by hairbreadth escapes, perils of battle, tempest, 
and beasts of prey ad libitum ; and even the experienced student 
would be aware of having lighted on something superior to the com- 
mon run of Mémoires pour servir. The excellence of Forbin’s work 
may be partly due to his having got it revised by a professed historian, 
but more to the author’s naif egotism, his addiction to drawing the 
long-bow, his diligence to record every compliment paid to him, and 
his assurance that he alone has secured the victory, and that his 
associates are knaves and blunderers. The very tendency to exag- 
geration imparts a graphic power which is lacking in some more 
accurate but dryer annals; the anecdotes, of an interest more 
personal than historical, throw curious light on manners and morals, 
and we lay down the book feeling that we have made acquaintance 
with a real man. Forbin is the type of the class of needy but noble 
adventurer—the Coconnas, the Fanfulla, the Dugald Dalgetty of the 
historical novelist—and in him we see distinctly the class vices and 
virtues, Servility alternates with insolence, the showy generosity 


1 See Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1893. 
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with which he flings a purse to a valet after breaking his head, ill 
compensates for habitual greed and meanness, lax morals are set off 
against courage and zeal for king and country ; while indifference to 
the externals of religion covers some undoubted convictions. Still, 
as we contrast the farvenu noble of Buonaparte, or that mixture of 
prig and cad which characterises the Revolutionist, we reflect that, if 
the Frenchman of the old régime was not a saint, he was at least a 
gentleman. 

Claude de Forbin was born August 6, 1656, in the village of 
Gardanne in Provence. He was the youngest of a large family, and 
sprang from a house impoverished, but of excellent descent and 
tradition. In the fifteenth century, Louis and Bertrand de Forbin 
had defended respectively the port and town of Marseilles against 
Alfonso of Aragon. Palaméde de Forbin, lauded by contemporaries 
as “the greatest Provengal since the time of Charlemagne,” had been 
in the council of good King René, who by his advice bequeathed 
Provence to Louis XI. Louis had rewarded the friendly councillor 
by making him almost absolute governor of the country, and granting 
him the device, retained by the family, “ Thou makest me a Count, 
I make thee a King.” Six sons and nephews had completed the 
work of subduing the province, while a later descendant, Gaspard de 
Forbin, reconciled it with Henry IV., appeared as its representative 
in the States-General of 1617, and wrote “ Memoirs to serve ” to its 
history, which were afterwards worked up by Cesar Nostradamus. 
In 1612, Annibal de Forbin astonished Aix by fighting a duel on its 
ramparts with Alexandre Dumas, Seigneur de la Roque, the com- 
batants having their left arms bound together, and in their right 
hands each a knife, with which they contrived each to pierce the 
other’s heart simultaneously. Among our Forbin’s contemporaries 
were a cousin, Francois-Toussaint, who, after a wild youth, died in 
the odour of sanctity as a Trappist ; an uncle, Forbin-Gardanne, 
naval commander, and a cousin once removed, Toussaint de Forbin, 
Cardinal of Janson, who had been sent by Louis XIV. as ambassador 
to Poland, and would have been received into the ministry but that 
recollections of Mazarin made Louis shy of giving power to priests. 
Young Claude’s childhood betokened that he was to follow his 
warlike ancestors, for scarce a day passed without some complaint 
from indignant parents of his fighting with their sons, and of his not 
only using foot and fist, but throwing stones. Once when locked up 
alone for punishment, he first screamed and thumped himself weary, 
and then began to knock his head so violently against the wall, that 
when released, he was nearly bald, and with his head broken in one 
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or two places. While still very young he lost his father, and became 
far too much for his mother. At ten years old he won fame by 
thrusting his hat into the jaws of a mad dog, then seizing it by the 
hind leg, and slashing its body asunder with his pocket-knife. Much 
applauded, and puffed up with pride, he ventured to propose to his 
mother that she should at once give him his portion, and send him 
off to the army. She refusing, he ran away to his elder brother on a 
neighbouring estate, and finding no more favourable reception there, 
he seized all the silver forks he could lay hands on, and made off 
with them to Marseilles. But on offering the forks for sale to a 
Huguenot goldsmith, the man recognised the Forbin arms of a 
chevron azure between three leopards’ heads sable ; and the run- 
away, thus detected, was sent back to the maternal home, from 
whence he was quickly transferred as pupil to a priest in the neigh- 
bourhood. No more tractable here, he ended by throwing his 
inkstand at his tutor’s head, then jumping from a ten-foot wall, and 
his fall being mercifully broken by a manure-heap, he ran again at 
full speed to Marseilles, to his uncle, Forbin-Gardanne, who received 
him as a cadet on board his galley, under the title of Chevalier de 
Forbin. 

The Chevalier kept up his character by fighting three duels before 
he was twenty, and knocking a man on the head with a tennis- 
racket (which gives him occasion for some Dr. Watts-like moralising 
upon the perils of idleness). However, he was employed between- 
whiles in the raising of the siege of Messina, where he served, we 
may say, as a horse-marine, for his regiment of Guards of the 
Standard, having beaten off the besiegers by sea and forced their way 
into the town, were then mounted on horseback and sent on a sortie 
against those by land. The regiment being afterwards disbanded, 
Forbin passed into the musketeers, with whom he served at the 
sieges of Condé and Aire. “ During this time I was often in prison 
on account of my vivacity.” In 1677, being reappointed as naval 
ensign, and on his way to join his ship at Brest, he met at Toulon a 
fellow-ensign, with whom he had an old gambling quarrel, and the 
two drawing swords, this time he killed his man, and had to remain 
in hiding while his friends were making interest for him on the plea 
that the affair had been a chance encounter. They obtained a 
reversal of the Aix Parliament’s sentence of beheading, but still it was 
necessary that the accused should personally solicit from the King 
his reintegration. Accordingly Forbin set out on a little mule pro- 
vided by his family in the train of the mail-carrier to Paris. 

A romance-writer might make something out of one of the 
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episodes of the journey. Forbin and a Canon of Chartres, his 
fellow-traveller, having arranged to board and lodge together, met at 
an inn two gentlemen “in Aadits uniformes like officers.”' These 
announced themselves to be also going Paris-wards, and displayed 
much civil anxiety to take the Canon’s trunk behind one of them on 
horseback, so as to bring it more quickly than by the carrier. Our 
friends declining this, the new-comers slackened their own pace to 
suit theirs, and, on pretence of a short cut,-contrived to lead them 
near nightfall into a wood. Here Forbin, glancing back through the 
bushes, perceived one of them looking to the priming of his pistol. 
On the alert at once, Forbin drew his own pistol and did likewise. 
The stranger made a comment, to which Forbin. replied, that “in a 
wood, it was well to be on one’s guard.” Then, pushing forward to 
join his companion, “ M. Abbé,” he whispered, “we are in bad 
hands, look to your arms.” The Canon, trembling, obeyed mechani- 
cally. ‘Keep them in front of us,” continued Forbin, “we are two 
to two, we can match them.” However, the strangers, abandoning 
their menacing attitude, proceeded to rally them on their fear of 
robbers, and continued this strain all the way back to the high road, 
and during supper at the night’s halting place, even renewing their 
proposal as to the trunk. When they were at last in bed—all in one 
chamber—the Abbé, kept awake by fear, heard one of them trying 
to strike a light. They showed ill-humour at his not being asleep. 
* And how is one to sleep,” he replied, “with the row you keep up 
all night?” Then, slipping across to Ferbin’s bed, “ Let us get 
away,” he whispered, “and join the carrier; these men mean us 
no good.” Forbin took the advice, and the two set out by 
dawn, arriving in four days at Paris, where they embraced as men 
escaped from a danger, and then each went about his business. On 
the last day of his stay, Forbin came across three robbers led to 
breaking on the wheel, and recognised among them one of his late 
travelling companions—a member, he was told, of a gang of over thirty. 
Thanking his stars, Forbin saw out the execution, and only wished 
he could find the Abbé, to make him partaker in his satisfaction. 

To his vexation, Forbin found the King gone off to the army, and 
what was worse, all the ministers with him, including the naval one. 
However, a king’s valet of his acquaintance bade him go back again, 
and trust in him to arrange the matter. And this was done accord- 


1 This probably means merely that the two men were dressed alike. Uni- 
formity of attire was beginning to be the custom among fellow officers, but the 
attire itself was distinctive only as being plain and workmanlike, and devoid of 
the ribands and lace of the courtier. 
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ingly, in easy-going seventeenth-century fashion. One of the 
Chevalier’s brothers, of his height, and only a little older, opportunely 
desiring to retire, Forbin was quietly substituted in his place as naval 
ensign at Brest, and was thus kept out of sight of the family whom 
he had offended. After two years he went under the Vice-Admiral 
d’Estrées on a voyage to the West India islands, where he observed 
the habits of monkeys and caymans, and saw the ship’s almoner 
nearly bitten to death by mosquitoes, which had made their way 
under the gown which was his sole garment. In 1682 he assisted at 
the bombardment of Algiers under the Huguenot Admiral Duquesne. 
Their deck, he tells us, was daily strewn with the limbs of Christian 
slaves blown from cannons ; and, indeed, a French officer, Choiseul, 
being captured, was only saved from the same fate by a Turkish 
corsair to whom he had shown kindness, embracing him when bound 
to the cannon’s mouth, and protesting to the Dey that he would save 
his benefactor or die with him. Forbin had the amusement of 
seeing two officers, who had volunteered to breakfast with him on his 
bomb-vessel, lose their appetites when they heard the cannon-balls 
whistle, and after sundry hints, which he took care not to notice, 
rise and announce : “Our curiosity is satisfied. This place is too 
dangerous for people who have nothing to do.” While in winter 
quarters at Toulon, he won the admiration of the naval minister 
Seignelay by his adroitness in picking up and throwing from him a 
hand grenade, which burst in the air and blew the cockade of his hat 
off; and having finally returned to France at the close of the war, 
and being furnished by his cousin, the Count du Luc, with the means 
of travelling to court, he was promoted to the grade of lieutenant, 
and despatched to Rochefort to prepare a ship for the conveyance 
of the Marquis de Torcy, ambassador to Portugal. 

Forbin gives a graphic account of a winter’s journey, along ice- 
lined ruts, where the horse fell on its nose and broke its headstall, 
and of his fights with his various postilions. No. 1 had to be kept 
in order with blows of the sword-flat, and finally with a slight 
thrust in the side, “ which made him tractable.” However, at the 
halting-place, he tried to retaliate with a pitchfork, and, after being 
disarmed and beaten by the postmaster, he came asking for a four- 
boire “ as if nothing had happened.” No. 2, being bidden to “ push 
on,” replied: “ Push on thyself, if thou art in a hurry!” But Forbin’s 
menace “to break his head with a pistol-shot ” brought him to sub- 
mission, “ and he entertained me all the way with pleasant stories.’ 
No. 3 appeared in warlike guise—“ great moustaches turned up, 
sabre at side, and two pistojs at saddle-bow.” The Chevalier, show- 
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ing his own pistol, proposed that if they were to fight they should 
do it comfortably in the inn-yard before starting, on which the post- 
master bade his servant lay down his arms; and, after all, he turned 
out the meekest of men, for when they lost their ‘way in a fog, and 
Forbin, “ mad with rage, felt ready to kill him,” he only replied: 
“ Alas, sir! would that help you?” They floundered on among 
half-frozen ditches, guided by the barking of a dog which answered 
the postilion’s whip-cracking, and they at last frightened a peasant 
out of his wits by knocking at his door and demanding fire and 
shelter. The poor man protested he had but one bed for himself 
and family, but he offered to conduct them to “a civil Huguenot 
gentleman” hard by, M. de la Rivitre. This they accepted; and 
the Huguenot, surpassing their expectations, straightway, at that mid- 
night hour, served them up a leg of mutton, with two snipes and the 
light wine of the district, and then gave them good beds, where Forbin 
“amply made up for the day’s discomfort.” After breakfast next morn- 
ing they parted, and the Chevalier arrived safely that night at Roche- 
fort, and regaled his uncle with the tale of his heretic host’s hospitality. 

Forbin then embarked on the ambassador’s ship, commanded by 
the new convert, Marquis de Villette, Mme. de Maintenon’s cousin, 
and was present at the State reception where M. de Villette brought 
a master of the ceremonies down upon him by presuming to lean 
against the wall—a privilege reserved for Portuguese grandees of the 
first order. Forbin had hoped to make some money by smuggling 
tobacco, but unluckily M. de Villette raised difficulties about receiving 
merchandise on a king’s vessel, so he was obliged to trust his 
treasure to a fishing-boat, which was captured by a Biscayan corsair 
—a loss to him, not only of two hundred pistoles earned in aiding 
a Jewish family to escape from the Portuguese Inquisition, but also 
of a loan from his uncle, which, though extorted with difficulty, was, 
we are glad to find, generously forgiven. On his return to France 
he found the “ Booted Mission ” actively at work upon the Huguenots, 
while poor M. de la Riviére, his late hospitable entertainer, with a 
troop of dragoons spoiling his goods, was vainly beseeching the 
Intendant of Rochefort for mercy. “I went at once to see him,” 
writes the Chevalier. We transcribe his words, as representing pro- 
bably the average Catholic’s attitude. “I insisted that he should 
lodge with me—that is to say, with my uncle. My uncle, an intimate 
friend of the Intendant, made interest for him, but the King’s orders 
were precise. M. de la Riviétre, seeing that there was no other 
course, that he must come over or else be ruined, urged, moreover, 
by a thousand reasons which I pressed on him, determined at last to 
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abjure. And I have since heard that he has lived as a good Catholic, 
and that we have done so well, the dragoons and I, that he has never 
repented his conversion.” 

During the wihter of 1684 Forbin went on private business to 
Provence, attaching himself to the parties of muleteers who knew the 
tracks through the snow. This part of the narrative, we regret to 
say, is mainly taken up with an affair of gallantry with a waiting-maid, 
@ Ja D’Artagnan with Ketty, at which we must just glance, for the 
light it throws on the ways of mistress with maid—little better than 
those of master with man. Forbin’s attention was first called to the 
maid by seeing her mistress, when descending from her coach, give 
her a box on the ear for no apparent reason. ' The girl was left weep- 
ing in the inn-yard ; the young man approached to console her. 
Before she could answer him, the mistress “flew out again like a 
fury, loaded the poor wretch with blows, pulled off her cap, and 
dragged her by the hair through the yard.” Pity quickly ripened 
into love, or what a Louis XIV. man called by that name. The lady 
employed all the legal machinery of the time to catch them in a 
compromising situation; but the Chevalier, having climbed out of 
the window by the sheets, triumphantly established an alibi, and the 
matter ended with the maid throwing up her service and departing, 
in male attire, on the croup of Forbin’s horse. He lodged her at Aix, 
and hurried over his affairs to rejoin her, but to his wrath he found 
that during his absence she had been “ anything but faithful.” He 
had the generosity to put her into trusty hands to be conveyed to 
her kindred, and so he was quit of the affair. In his Memoirs he 
offers some apologies which may have salved his conscience, but 
which we contrast unfavourably with the wise saying of the biographer 
of Colonel Gardiner, that men who have really repented of these 
things are never anxious to talk about them. 

The Chevalier then set out to Paris, where he found all heads 
full of the projected embassy to Siam ; and a place in the suite was 
offered him by the ambassadors. Having already dealt with this 
part of Forbin’s career (see, as before, Gentleman’s Magazine, 
November 1893), we will merely recapitulate that he accepted the 
proposal, and spent over three years at the court of Siam, which he 
quitted just in time to escape the Siamese revolution of 1688, and to 
profit by the opening afforded to naval officers by the English revolu- 
tion of that year and the wars thence resulting. Forbin was soon ap- 
pointed to the command of a frigate of sixteen guns, and employed 
under the celebrated privateer, Jean Bart, in convoying some transports 
to Brest. There are indications that the Chevalier’s fine aristocratic 
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feelings were somewhat hurt by his subordination to the popular 
adventurer, whom he makes out lower-born and more illiterate than 
was really the case. Indeed, the biographers of Bart assert that his 
noble friend led him a life, stinging him with a succession of 
sarcasms, till at last Bart, driven past his patience, turned up his 
moustaches, and exclaimed fiercely, “Je n’ai pas le temps, moi, de 
m’amuser toute la journée 4 chercher les puces a vos paroles!” ' 

On their passage to Brest, the ill-matched pair chased, boarded, 
and captured a Dutch corsair. It is characteristic of Forbin that he 
attributes this exploit to his own frigate alone. It is, however, clear 
from other sources that Jean Bart was also engaged, and tradition 
makes this the occasion when he exercised the heroic discipline of 
binding to the mast his young son who had turned pale on first 
seeing fire—an incident which our readers may have seen depicted 
in glowing colours on chimney-boards or on the Epinal broad- 
sheets. After this, while again escorting merchant vessels, off the 
Isle of Wight they were chased by two English fifty-gun ships. 
“We deliberated, Bart and I, what course to take,” writes the 
Chevalier ; and then, according to his own account, he counselled 
immediate action, but the length to which he enlarges on the danger 
of so doing, raises a doubt whether Bart’s partisans may not be in 
the right when they aver that it was Forbin who leant towards flight, 
and Bart who refused indignantly. Be this as it may, they finally 
decided to arm the two largest merchantmen, and set them to keep 
one English vessel in play while they with their frigates attacked the 
other. All began well, but unluckily Bart committed the error of 
the captive in “Don Quixote,” of boarding without making sure 
that he was sufficiently supported, and the wind springing up at this 
moment entangled his bowsprit with the enemy’s shrouds, and pre- 
vented his crew’s following him. They, with Forbin’s men, kept up 
a fire from the decks, Forbin hoping that a change of wind would 
allow them to board, when the wretched merchantmen took flight, 
and left the cruisers to deal with the two English vessels. Forbin 
lost two-thirds of his crew, he himself had received six slight 
wounds, and_while he was gone below to be attended to, the rest of the 
" sailors took to the boats, and escaped with the convoy. In this strait, 
Forbin surrendered, and passed with Jean Bart on board the enemy’s 
vessel, The account of his reception is not flattering to England : 


I was wearing a very spruce coat, the crew soon helped themselves to it. In 





* Eugéne Sue, in his Histoire de la Marine, adds in brackets the word 
[Historique], but, unluckily, neither French nor English historian after him has 
yet been able to find his authority. 
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fact, they stripped me to the skin. They gave me in exchange a vest by way of 
a shirt, and a coarse pair of breeches torn down the back. One sailor gave me 
the shoes off his feet, while another made me a present of a shabby cap. 

Bart fared better; they left him his clothes, because he spoke .a little 
English. We were brought, I in this pretty plight, to Plymouth, where the 
Governor gave us a great supper. As my name was known, they put me, 
despite my ridiculous rig, in an armchair in the place of honour. I can never 
recall the scene without laughing. However, I did not laugh then, I felt too 
acutely the meanness of the Governor, whose civility exhausted itself in this one 
meal, Though he saw me in want of everything, he never had the courtesy to 
offer me a shirt. The officers who ate with us, among whom were many French 
[refugees], whom for their credit I will not name, were not more generous than 
himself. I was so exasperated by their treatment of me that, after having eaten 
a little, I requested the Governor to place me where I could be left quiet. He 
had pity on me, and caused me, together with Bart, to be conducted to a public- 
house, where we were placed under a strong guard. I went to bed at once, 
brooding over my ill luck, but I had scarce lain down when I was told some one 
was asking for me. I rose, and as I came forward into the room I was astonished 
to see the goldsmith Romieu, the very man to whom, long ago, at Marseilles, I 
had offered the silver forks which I stole from my brother. 


*‘T hastened here as soon as I heard of your arrival,” exclaimed 
the old Huguenot, in tears. ‘“ What pains me the most is that I am 
not in a position to help you. On account of my religion I have 
been forced to leave Marseilles, I have lost all my property, and I 
am now reduced to earn my bread by serving in another man’s shop.” 

“Do not distress yourself,” said the Chevalier, “I will accept 
the will for the deed. But,” he added, after a moment’s thought, 
“could you not find some tradesman who, on your surety, would 
lend me money for my present needs, to be paid by me in France?” 
Romieu promised to do his best, and accordingly departed, returning 
in two hours with one Ouvarin [query, an Englishman of the name 
of Waring?], who agreed to furnish what was required, for a promis- 
sory note to be drawn on M. de Lovvigny, intendant of Havre, and 
made payable to one Le Gendre at Rouen. Having given orders for 
new clothes, Forbin went finally to bed, and next day set to work to 
write, first a full report of their doings to the naval minister at home, 
and then an appeal to the refugee Marshal Schomberg, requesting 
that he might be at least transferred to London for convenience in 
effecting an exchange. Schomberg replied promptly and cordially, 
and promised to speak to King William. Whether he did so, Forbin 
never learned. As the Governor refused to accept his parole, he was 
left free to turn his mind to the possibilities of evasion. 

A kinsman of Bart’s from Ostend, touching at Plymouth, was 
gained by the promise of four hundred crowns. He brought them a 
file, wherewith Forbin sawed well-nigh through one of the window- 
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bars, hiding his work with a paste of bread mixed with soot. Next, 
the Governor’s Flemish surgeon, wishing to pass over to France, but 
hindered for lack of money, agreed to join their party, and finally 
they enlisted two cabin-boys, who had been assigned to them as 
servants—invaluable allies, because they were free to go in and out. 
Only a boat was wanting. The Ostend man would have given his 
own, but beside that he was, like Nanty Ewart, “but tenth owner,” 
the crew would have been too many to take into confidence. On 
the eleventh day the boys came open-mouthed to declare that they 
had found the occupant of a Norwegian ¢o/! dead drunk in his boat, 
that they had cunningly lifted him into another, and had then run the 
tol into a creek of the harbour, to await the night hour. 

Forbin at once sent the surgeon to tell the Ostend pilot to furnish 
the boat with bread, cheese, and beer, beside a chart and mariner’s 
compass, and when all was prepared, to throw a stone at their window 
about midnight. Meanwhile he wrote and left on his table, two 
letters, one to Ouvarin, thanking him for his good offices, and begging 
him to discharge their debts and send the account to Le Gendre, 
and the other to the Governor of Plymouth, in the spirit of Kinmont 
Willie : 

If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me. 


When the signal was heard, he finished filing away the bar, and 
taking leave of his lieutenant—a one-armed man, and too stout for 
climbing—he consoled him with a promise that, if they had the luck 
to reach France, he, Forbin, would do his best to get him set free. 
The good-natured lieutenant not only consented without difficulty to 
being thus left behind, but made himself useful by taking off the 
attention of the guards while his friends were effecting their escape, 
and by talking loudly to himself after they had got away, as if he was 
still conversing with them. Then Forbin climbed down by the 
sheets—no new exploit for him, as our readers will remember—Bart 
followed, and they embarked together with the surgeon and the two 
cabin-boys. Forbin’s wounds not allowing him to row, he took the 
helm ; the two oars, of unequal length, were assigned, the long one 
to Bart and the short one to a boy. A score of vessels on either 
side challenged them as they passed out, Bart replying in English, 
“ Fiserman !” [sic] —“ c’est-a-dire pécheurs,” explains Forbin. 

Bart never ceased pulling, save to snatch a hasty morsel. Forty- 
eight hours of hard rowing—fortunately in a calm sea and under 


1So speltin the Memoir. Properly jo//e, from which the modern French 
derive the name of yo/e, and the English those of yaw/ and jolly-boat, 
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cover of a fog—brought them at early dawn to the coast of Harqui, 
a village some six leagues from Saint-Malo. On landing they were 
challenged by the coast-guard, which was on the watch for fugitive 
Huguenots. One of the guard, a late sergeant of marines, recognisd 
Forbin. “ Ah, sir!” he cried, “I am glad to see you! You were 
thought to be dead!” Forbin’s faithless valet had given the impres- 
sion that he was mortally wounded. When his return was known, 
several merchants of Saint-Malo came to offer him their purses. He 
took twenty louis for present convenience, and set out post for Paris, 
making a détour by Havre and Rouen, to arrange his accounts with 
Ouvarin. “Bart remained behind, very willingly, in Ais timidity, 
that I should sound the ford for him,” writes Forbin—words over 
which Bart’s biographers have expended much wrathful argument. 

Forbin went first to Cardinal Janson’s hotel, to learn how the 
court had taken his surrender to the English. The Cardinal cried 
out on seeing him. “ My cousin,” said he, when Forbin had told his 
tale, “you have nought to fear. M. de Seignelay received your letter 
from England this very morning, and has gone with it to the King. The 
King and the Court are charmed with both of you. You have no need 
of me. Go atonce to the naval minister, and count upon a welcome.” 

Much relieved, Forbin set out for Seignelay’s. The valet posted 
at the door of the cabinet ran in to tell his master that Forbin was 
there. “Are you mad?” said the minister, as if the man had been 
a second Rhoda. ‘“ The Chevalier de Forbin is in an English prison, 
and not in my antechamber.” However, as the valet persisted, 
Seignelay put his head out. On seeing Forbin, “Where have you 
come from ?” he asked. 

“From England.” 

‘But how the devil did you get out ?” 

“By the window, monseigneur,” replied Forbin, at which Seignelay 
laughed loudly. 

I then toid my adventures at length, and seeing Seignelay in good humour, 
I asked him to supply me with the means of revenge. Here he laughed again, 
and rising without replying, he led me to the King. ‘* Sire,” said he, ‘*‘ the first 
words of the Chevalier de Forbin have been to ask to have his revenge.” ‘‘ How, 
revenge ?” said the King, turning to me. ‘ Sire,” I replied, ‘‘ your Majesty’s 
ships are so much better than those of the enemy, that if I had had the luck to 
command one of fifty guns, I should infallibly have taken the two English vessels 
which have made us prisoners.” I could not have paid my court more agreeably. 


Next day Seignelay stopped his sedan-chair to tell me that the King had appointed 
me captain of a ship, with the grant of 400 crowns as indemnity for my losses. 


So far, we have followed Forbin’s words, but it is quite possible 
he may have exaggerated the universal approbation. Further on, 
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when relating how he solicited like favours for Bart, he takes full 
three pages to tell us what Seignelay said of his generosity, and what 
Marshal Luxembourg said, and what the King said of it to M. de 
Louvois, and again, what Seignelay said of it to the officers at Brest, 
and how he held it up to them as a bright example of freedom from 
professional jealousy—all of which, say later historians, it was hardly 
his place to chronicle, and moreover, his services were of no such 
importance, for in point of fact the commisston of a captaincy for 
Bart had been signed and sealed before Forbin mentioned him. 

The Chevalier then went to Brest, to serve as captain under his 
brother. Here he met his lieutenant, for whom Seignelay had 
succeeded in obtaining freedom. From him Forbin learned how, 
after removing the sheets from the prison window, he had slept 
quietly till morning, when the guard came in and missed the prisoners. 
“Then,” said the lieutenant, “I put on an air of surprise, and com- 
plained loudly of your shabbiness in leaving me behind. They 
questioned me. ‘All I know,’ said I, ‘is that Bart, having ordered 
a pair of new shoes, remarked, as he tried them on, that one 
could do a good deal of walking in them.’ Upon this the Governor 
—whom your letter had stung to the quick—sent off man and horse 
to scour the country for you, and I laughed to myself at the credulity 
of these good English.” 

Forbin is again at variance with Bart’s biographers, as to which 
should claim the honour of having in 1691 proposed to the naval 
minister to form a squadron of light frigates which should slip out of 
harbour and harass the enemy’s merchantmen. Bart had certainly 
offered some such suggestion early in the war, and Forbin, while now 
claiming the invention for himself, makes the somewhat discrepant 
admission, “ Bart consented willingly that the whole should be sent 
to court in my name.” By his own account, it was again the 
Chevalier who kept up Bart’s spirits when the new minister (Pont- 
chartrain, successor to Seignelay deceased), after a first show of 
welcome, sent ‘‘a very disobliging letter,” discountenancing the pro- 
posal, and Bart, in consternation, said to me in his bad French, 
* You be cause of this.’” (Vous étre cause de ga.) However, when 
the armament was at last successfully prepared, it was undoubtedly 
Forbin’s fault that its sailing was delayed. A dourgeois whom the 
Chevalier had summoned before the bailiff for a small debt, meeting 
him in the street, called out something offensive. Forbin being, as 
he avows, “never of too enduring a nature,” retorted with his cane, 
hereby only stimulating the man to redoubled insolence, till at last 
some officers of the garrison fell upon him, and thrashed him so 
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severely that Forbin himself begged them to cease. The victim 
found means to send a garbled account to the King, with the result 
for Forbin of a three weeks’ imprisonment in the citadel of Calais, 
from which he was released only on condition that he should go, 
conducted by the naval commandant, to beg pardon of the aggrieved 
party. Forbin performed the penance obviously in the spirit of a 
sulky schoolboy. ‘The man received me very roughly, and gave 
me to understand that I should never see a sou of my money. And 
I never did, for I durst not ask for it, lest I should lose my temper 
again, and fall into a worse scrape.” 

Forbin’s detention involved that of his squadron, and it was not 
till he was released that it could sail. Setting out by night, it 
captured four English merchantmen and a Dutch herring-fleet, made 
a descent upon the Scots coast, burning a castle and two or three 
villages, and then Forbin, his victuals giving out, was obliged to 
retreat to the neutral port of Bergen, whither he had already sent: 
Jean Bart with his prizes. He avers that he found “all going ill, 
M. Bart never stirring from the drinking-shop,' and the prize-vessels 
in the hands of the Danish governor, who supposed them to be the 
captures of an ordinary pirate.” Forbin applied to the governor, 
who referred him to the intendant, and the intendant, again, back to 
the governor. ‘Well, then, we must take the law into our own 
hands,” he said to Bart, and accordingly they armed their boats, 
drove off the Danish guard, and recovered the ships, considerably 
pillaged. Forbin wrote a justification of his conduct to the French 
ambassador, who thereupon complained to the Danish court, with 
such good effect that the governor came in tears to beg Forbin to 
intercede for him with his Royal master. The Chevalier’s high- 
handed manner, his credit with the ambassador, and, above all, the 
gold lace on his blue coat, had produced an impression (which he 
did not feel bound to contradict) that he was one of Louis’s illegiti- 
mate sons; and no opposition was made to their departure with 
their prizes. When they arrived at Versailles, the courtiers said to 
each other, “Come and see the Chevalier de Forbin leading his 
bear ”—“ and in truth they were not far wrong,” adds the Chevalier. 
The popular hero’s manners were, no doubt, hardly those of a man 
of fashion, but it would appear that, in fact, they erred on the side of 
timidity and silence. As for the stock legends of his smoking in the 
King’s ante-chamber, and kindred tales, it is enough to say that they 


1 This insinuation has been formally denied by Bart’s son in his manuscript 
memoir, and is pronounced by all biographers incompatible with the testimony 
of Bart’s townsfolk to his sobriety and regular conduct. 
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are not mentioned by Forbin, who would never miss an opportunity 
of making Jean Bart look ridiculous. In his vexation that “ Bart 
received a hundred crowns of gratification and I nothing,” Forbin 
applied for and obtained a transfer to the department of Brest, thus 
closing his connection with the privateer. 

Forbin was present at the battle of La Hogue, where he received 
a wound in the knee. He then served for some years at Toulon 
and in the Mediterranean, taking part in an engagement with a 
Dutch three-decker, where, he assures us, one cannon-ball shaved off 
his pocket, another passed between his legs, grazing his stocking, 
and a third carried away the knot of his periwig. With regard to 
his capture, we are glad to find that history records one instance of 
Forbin’s having behaved generously toa woman. The sailors found, 
hidden in the hold, the young Huguenot wife of a Genovese, “about 
eighteen, and as fair a creature as everI saw.” ‘Touched by “her 
tears and her beauty,” Forbin reassured her, sought out her husband 
from among the prisoners, and gave the couple a private cabin. A 
minute afterwards some sailors whispered to him that her head-dress 
was full of pearls and jewels, probably confided to her by the Jews, 
fellow-passengers with her. To this hint Forbin replied indignantly, 
that everything about the lady’s person was sacred to him, and that 
those who had trusted to his chivalry should have no cause to repent. 
He kept his word, and set her and her husband ashore unplundered. 

After cruising off Algiers, acting as ambassador to the Dey, and 
picking up Christian slaves, who swam unheard-of distances to reach 
his vessel, Forbin, together with a Chevalier de la Rongére, returned 
to Versailles, where the two were simultaneously seized with fever 
from drinking tainted water. Forbin, rejecting the services of 
Cardinal Janson’s doctor, who went away grumbling at “ the obstinacy 
of these sea-faring folk,” cured himself with a self-devised remedy 
of Seine water, while his fellow-invalid, a good submissive patient, 
was bled and physicked to death. 

Some time afterwards Forbin received the cross of Saint Louis, 
and was sent to escort Cardinals Janson and Coaslin to Rome, for 
the election of a successor to Pope Innocent. Ata banquet given 
to them at Marseilles by the intendant of the galleys, a sister of 
Forbin’s and another lady, seated on each side of the Archbishop- 
elect of Cagliari—a Spanish monk, accustomed to frugal fare— 
amused themselves by making the poor man drunk. Forbin won 
his eternal gratitude by taking him quietly away, while he had still 
wit to perceive that he was making a fool of himself. After another 
cruise off Gibraltar and Africa, Forbin returned to Toulon (1700), 
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where he was left lying idle while transports were fitting out for the 
embarkment of troops for the war of the Spanish Succession. This 
inaction was his ruin. “How can I,” he asks, for once shame- 
stricken, “veil an affair which was the talk of the province?” and 
we, following and refining upon him, will touch as lightly as possible 
upon the wretched business. An intrigue with a demoiselle of good 
family ended in her bringing against him an accusation of rafz, i.e., 
abduction, which, under the ancien régime, was practically an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. Although she did not succeed 
in making out her case for legal redress, he had never any peace in 
Toulon again, being pursued, on every return from a voyage, with 
appeals and demands for a new trial. Moreover, in the midst of it 
all, his unhappy temper brought him into a second scrape, which, 
though quite distinct from the first, was naturally inferred to be con- 
nected with, and to aggravate it. 

The Chevalier, going one evening to consult his lawyer, and 
finding him not at home, sat down on a bench by the door to await 
his return. ‘Two donkeys which alittle boy was driving to water chose 
to roll themselves in front of him, throwing up the dust into his eyes. 
Upon this Forbin gave the boy a push with his cane, and told him 
to drive them on. The boy went on without a word, but came back 
in a few minutes, hand in hand with a tall and stout man, half 
dressed, to whom he said, pointing out Forbin, “ That is he who 
beat me.” Whereupon the man addressed Forbin, “ What right 
hast thou to beat this child? Dost thou keep him?” Forbin avers 
that he replied mildly, and that the man, without further provocation, 
knocked off his hat and wig, and then seized him by the throat, 
threw him down, and hit him about the face, so that he was 
forced in self-defence to draw and fire his pistol. The antagonist 
loosed his. hold with the cry, “I ama dead man!” and Forbin, 
snatching up his hat and wig, broke through the rapidly assemb- 
ling crowd, and made a dart through the passage of a house into 
another street. But “an unlucky maidservant” recognised him by 
the light of the hall lantern. Straightway it was all over the town 
that the Chevalier de Forbin had attacked and slain one Vidal, a 
baker, and, as was soon added, about to be an important witness 
against the Chevalier in the pending suit. 

The baker, an honest man as it seems, made a dying declaration 
next day that he had been the aggressor. Forbin gave four thousand 
crowns compensation to the widow and children—perhaps unwisely, 
for it was represented as an attempt to buy their silence—and 
friends at court packed off the offender to cruise in the Adriatic and 
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intercept supplies from the Venetian towns to the Imperial troops. 
This was a delicate business, Venice being nominally neutral, and 
intensely jealous of her sovereignty over the Gulf, to which Forbin 
gained entrance only by carrying the Spanish flag. False informa- 
tion sent off the Chevalier to burn the Castle of Potrea, the 
supposed magazine and storehouse of Prince Eugéne, and mean- 
while his frigate-captain, Clairon, at mass on shore, was attacked 
and massacred, together with the crew of his long-boat. His ship 
made its escape to the Papal port of Ancona. Forbin having com- 
plained vainly to the French ambassador at Venice, who was entirely 
under the control of the Spanish ambassador, and of the Cardinal 
d’Estrées, resident there to protect the interests of the Pope, took 
his revenge by seizing and burning all vessels carrying provisions, 
and finally blockading the port of Trieste. Cardinal d’Estrées re- 
called him, but as the immediate consequence of so doing was the 
passing out of reinforcements to an English war-ship, he was left 
unmolested for the future, and he had the pleasure of putting with 
his own hands the match to the English vessel, and of spreading 
such terror that the shipmasters said to each other, “God keep us 
from the meteor which presages storms, and from the Chevalier de 
Forbin!” Still his tendency to get into scrapes never left him. 
Out of curiosity, he offered to accompany the Bishop-elect of 
Brindisi on his visit to an Abbess, to inquire into her complaint of 
the grand-vicar’s interdiction of her receiving lay-visitors. ‘The 
Abbess and all her nuns spoke at once, never was such a vacarme ;” 
and Forbin, having learnt from one of the Sisters apart that the pro- 
hibition was a mere piece of private jealousy on the grand-vicar’s 
part, laughingly tore in pieces the paper on whieh it was written. 
“ Madame,” he said to the Abbess, “if the grand-vicar troubles you 
again, let me know, and I will send a bomb through his roof.” 
They departed, he thinking no more of it, but some time afterwards, 
the Chevalier heard from Cardinal Janson that the grand-vicar had 
accused him to the Pope of having carried off a nun, and he had to 
appeal to the Bishop’s testimony in his favour. After two years of 
petty naval warfare, he returned in 1703 to Versailles, where he 
admits that he did himself harm by showing too openly that he 
thought his services were under-estimated. The naval minister, in 
vexation, actually withdrew the command which he had been about 
to bestow upon him, and this becoming known at Toulon, em- 
boldened his old enemies there to renew their suit. However, the 
action was a second time decided in his favour, and having, through 
the intercession of his cousin, the Marquis of Janson, been granted 
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five hundred crowns, and a command in the .Levant, he found 
occupation there till :706, and then to his partial satisfaction, was 
promoted to the command of the squadron off Dunkirk. The cap- 
ture of twenty-two English merchantmen out of a fleet of eighty 
won him the rank of chief of squadron, and the title of Count of 
Forbin. The new-made Count cruised at the head of his squadron 
in the White Sea, the Russians, under the impression that the 
French were cannibals, flying in terror and leaving their stockfish 
behind them, and he ate the flesh of what he calls caribou, but 
which, by the description, was evidently the Corsican mouflon. In 
the autumn of 1707 he was sent again to the English Channel, and 
his old jealousy of a rival in command manifests itself, this time 
against the noted Duguay-Trouin, concerning the pursuit of an 
English merchant-fleet escorted by five war-ships. Forbin, whose 
account always differs from that of the other man, avers that “ we 
should assuredly have taken the whole fleet if we had acted in 
concert. I wanted to consult beforehand with the Sieur Duguay, 
but he, too ready by half, would never wait for me; and with his 
newly cleaned vessels, he went off and boarded the commandant.” 
Duguay-Trouin was much vexed when Forbin’s Memoirs came out 
with this passage, and hastened to publish his own, in which he 
ascribes all errors, not to his hastiness, but to Forbin’s slowness, and 
his unaccountably taking in a reef when he might have set top- 
gallant-sails and royals. The two commanders had already had a 
dispute on the subject in presence of the naval minister, which 
resulted in Duguay’s being requested to give his own account to the 
King. Duguay saying in the course of the narrative, “I ordered 
la Gloire” (one of his ships), “to follow me,” the King remarked, 
“Elle vous fit fidele.” This action with the merchant-fleet was 
expressly mentioned in the letters of nobility granted to Duguay- 
Trouin about this time, while Forbin was vainly enlisting all his 
noble friends to obtain for him one of the places left vacant by the 
death of the naval lieutenant-general, the Marquis de Villette. “I 
will retire, and drink champagne by my fireside,” he exclaimed to 
Cardinal Janson, as he had often done before. “If I am to wait for 
seniority I shall be drowned or blown up before my turn comes.” 
The Cardinal spoke soothingly, bade him never despair ; and within 
a month the naval minister sent for him, and confided to him as a 
great secret: “I have found out how to promote you. The King 
has granted to the King of England (James Stewart, the Old Pretender) 
six thousand men to make a descent upon Scotland. You are chosen 
to conduct the transport and to prepare privily the necessary ships.” 
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Forbin thought this a fool’s project, and replied, “ Nay, rather 
give me these six thousand men, with which to attack and burn 
Amsterdam, and bring the Dutch to sue for peace within a few 
days.” “That will not do at all,” answered the minister. “The 
King has set his heart upon this plan. I have told you that the 
Scots only wait your arrival to rise. Do not disappoint our good 
opinion of you.” The Intendant of Dunkirk had already made the 
estimates—fifteen /7é¢es and five war-ships—still more to the dissatis- 
faction of Forbin, who urged, first, that Dunkirk, between Holland 
and England, was the worst possible starting-place; second, that 
fitites were heavy and cumbrous, and that it would be far better to 
enlist all the corsairs, which, beside being speedier, could show fight 
in case of attack. This latter amendment was accepted, but the rest 
remained as it was. Forbin, “ under seal of confession,” as he said, 
revealed his misgivings to Cardinal Janson. ‘ Thanks for your con- 
fidence, cousin,” replied the Cardinal, “but I do not meddle with 
court secrets. You must speak for yourself to the King.” Forbin 
tried to do so at his final leave-taking, but Louis cut him short: 
“‘M. de Forbin, I wish you a good voyage. I am busy, and cannot 
hear you at present.” 

The fate of the expedition is well known. How the Pretender 
caught the measles, and the fleet, prepared with such secrecy, had to 
lie openly in harbour awaiting his recovery ; how, having at last set 
sail, they tossed for two days in Newport Pits, and the Jacobite suite, 
terribly sea-sick, begged to be taken back into harbour—Forbin, 
as he confesses, much enjoying their sufferings. How, when they 
sighted Edinburgh, no friendly response answered their signals, but, 
on the contrary, the cannon shot of Sir George Byng’s fleet round 
the point ; how the Jacobites, having vainly tried to persuade them- 
selves and Forbin that these were Danish coaling vessels, proposed 
to him to put them with the Pretender ashore near the castle of their 
adherent the Earl of Wemyss ; and how Forbin, caring only for his 
own responsibilities towards Louis, flatly refused, and sailed back to 
Dunkirk, where he set down James Stewart just three weeks after his 
embarkation. But what is not so well known is that, twenty years 
later, when the retired commander submitted the MS. of his memoirs 
to the historian Reboulet, they contained, relative to this expedition, 
“4 most curious circumstance, but one which no editor would dare 
to publish.” 

Aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum,' 
says the Abbé d’Artigny, our authority for the tale. Forbin, after 


1 Juvenal, Satire I. v. 73. 
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the manner of authors, cried out, protested that it was the best thing 
in his book, that he would as soon burn the whole as suppress it, 
that he owed to posterity the duty of truthfulness; and only after 
much soothing, after compliments on his boldness, already greater than 
that of any other contemporary, and finally, after Reboulet’s threaten- 
ing to throw up the editorship, did he consent, with many groans, to 
the suppression of the passage. So we shall never know the whole 
truth about James Stewart’s abortive expedition. 

Forbin received from the Court the sum of a thousand and odd 
livres—not the fortieth part, he complains, of what it had cost him 
to keep a king, a suite of milords and their attendants on the best 
pheasants and partridges, with a cauldron for soup and small stoves 
for ragouts always going. The naval minister informed him that the 
cost of the expedition had swallowed up all the proceeds of his 
recent prizes, and tried to engage him to form a joint-stock company 
to fit out corsairs. This, happily, fell through, Forbin having some 
conscience about luring honest folk into what was likely to prove no 
better than a Liberator Society. The next two years brought new 
vexations about being kept inactive at Dunkirk when there was no 
fleet there. Application for sick leave, or for a transfer to southern 
air, were received ungraciously, and the Count, a disappointed man, 
and feeling himself not so young as he had been, carried out his oft- 
repeated threat and sent in his resignation—in the midst of the war, 
say his enemies, but he urges the plea of infirmity, and, moreover, 
that he foresaw the approaching Peace of Utrecht. He retired in 1710, 
after forty-four years of service, to a country-house near Marseilles 
where he lived quietly on his pension of seven thousand livres, finding 
solace in improved health, in becoming a great man among his 
neighbours, who referred their disputes to his arbitration, and in the 
occupation of drawing up his Memoirs, and the practice of religious 
and charitable duties. He died unmarried in 1734 at the age of 
. Seventy-eight, “ very piously,” his panegyrist says, and we hope this 
means “ penitently” ; for the moral of his history at every turn is 
that of a man who might have taken more cities if he could have 
ruled his own spirit. Still, setting aside his self-conceit, his incapa- 
city to work in concert, and the unrestrained passions which led him 
into scrapes held disreputable even in his own time, it is impossible 
to deny him the merits of courage, of ready wit, and of perseverance 
under difficulties. He has a pretty taste for natural history, and tells 
us more than probably any Frenchman before Buffon, about the 
strange beasts he saw on his travels, and about the pigeons on board 
his war-ship, who, though inured to cannon and musketry, yet took 
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flight in a body, leaving eggs and nestlings, when a young crow was 
introduced among them. Eugétne Sue has too harshly taxed him 
with impiety, merely because when a great wave had laid his ship on 
her side, and had drowned all the sick between decks, he cried to 
his sailors, each invoking their patron saints—“ Courage, lads! ’Tis 
to Saint Pump we must apply!” Onthe contrary, little as we can 
say for his practice, we have no fault to find with his outward 
reverence. He ascribes one of his many escapes “to the visible 
protection of the Lord,” he regrets having been obliged to burn a 
castle on the Scots coast, when the ornaments pillaged from the 
chapel showed him that it belonged to a fellow-Catholic, he rushes 
into a burning church to save the Host, and we dare not, for fear of 
affording a text to scoffers, tell what elaborate precautions he took for 
its honourable treatment while in his hands, and for its being 
consumed by his almoner when restitution was found impracticable. 
When dining at a convent on his own provisions, he duly bends the 
knee before its miracle-working image, but will not take the hint to 
add a second gift to the alms-dish to which he has paid his share 
before entering ; and at Loretto he grumbles at the fees, though he 
reflects philosophically that the custodians must make a living. But 
it is not fair that anyone’s piety should be estimated solely by the 
amount of his gifts in money. 

Among Forbin’s collateral representatives was Gaspard Francois 
Anne (1718-1780) a knight of Malta, and a mathematician of some 
note, author of “ Faith and Reason reconciled in the System of 
Creation,” and of “ An Exposure of Newton’s Errors concerning the 
Circle and the Ellipse.” When the Revolution broke out, the family 
was able to contribute nineteen recruits, all military or naval officers, 
to the Royalist army, and we find the names of Palaméde de Forbin, 
slain in fight, Louis de Forbin, shot as an emigrant, and the Marquis 
of Forbin-Labarben guillotined. A Marquis of Forbin-des-Issarts 
survived to return to France in 1803, and to be the first to raise the 
cry of Vive /e rot in the streets of Paris after the fall of the Empire, 
with the result that he was dragged from his horse and nearly torn to 
pieces by the populace. After the second restoration he became 
noted, as deputy, for his ultra-royalist opinions, and for his ridiculous 
duel fought in 1822 with Benjamin Constant, the combatants sitting 
in two chairs and exchanging at ten paces two harmless pistol-shots. 
He was one of Charles X.’s great batch of peers, but forfeiting his 
title after the July Revolution, he retired into private life and died 
in 1851. A Count of Forbin-Gardanne followed the Duke of 
Angouléme in 1815, and raised in two days six thousand volunteers 
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for the defence of Marseilles against the Napoleonic army. A Count 
of Forbin, in his seventeenth year, fought by his tutor’s side for the 
defence of Lyons against the Convention, and was famous under the 
Empire for his Vandyke-like face and figure, and for his devotion to 
art, which made him, says Chateaubriand, “one of the happiest of 
men, in a perpetual ecstasy, seeming scarce to touch earth.” He 
was appointed director of the Museums under Louis XVIII., and 
has the credit of being the creator of the Luxembourg Gallery, 
beside obtaining for the Louvre the Venus of Milo and Géricault’s 
Medusa. A Count of Forbin-Janson laid down his title to take holy 
orders, accompanied the Vendean army of 1813 as almoner-general, 
and remained behind after its retreat, to effect the embarkation of 
sixty wounded who had been abandoned in despair. Later on, as 
Bishop of Nancy, he worked hard for the restoration of the Faith, 
but, disheartened by the attacks of the Liberals, who even stirred up 
his flock to threaten him with the /anterne, he exchanged to Canada, 
where he had great success as a missionary, and died about 1840. 
The sole defaulter from the Royalist traditions of the family was the 
brother of the last-named, another Count of Forbin-Janson, who 
accepted from Buonaparte during the Hundred days a peerage and 
the rank of staff-colonel, and fought for him at Waterloo. After the 
Restoration, he was sent into banishment, despite the petitions of 
the old Marquis his father, who pleaded that he had waited to join 
the usurper till after the King’s flight, and only when “his cause was 
one with the defence of the territory against foreigners,” and the 
eloquence of the Abbé Maury, who cited in the Chamber the services 
of all the family, from the earliest times to the latest, making special 
mention of the first Count, who, under Louis XIV., “ acquired, 
among so many brave men, the surname of the Brave,” and winding 
up with the appeal, “ Will not all that atone for one Forbin-Janson ?” 
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RURAL BANKS. 


URAL Codperative Banks have been accepted as_ useful 
institutions for nearly half a century in Germany. Italian 
opinion has been completely conquered in their favour of late years, 
and the Casse Rurali are doing splendid work in Lombardy. In 
England, where the subject is new, accounts of Codperative Bank- 
ing seem less puzzling if the matter be presented as a tale of 
small beginnings. Rural Banks are but late introductions into 
France, where there has seemed to be a local influence obnoxious 
to the whole subject of Codperative Credit. The considerations 
which have converted Frenchmen may influence equally backward 
English opinion; I have therefore made the following free 
translation of the greater part of “ Le Crédit agricole pratique,” by 
Monsieur Charles Rayneri, manager of the People’s Bank at Mentone, 
and Vice-President of the Central Office of French Codéperative 
Credit. 

It is an established principle that the prosperity of a nation is in 
direct ratio to the prosperity of its agriculture; therefore, from time 
immemorial, men of light and leading have been occupied in devising 
measures for the benefit of the Agricultural Interest. Writing from 
the French point of view, M. Rayneri says that the difficulties of 
Farmers have attained a greater importance—have become, indeed, 
positively urgent—since increased taxation, dearness of labour, and 
the formidable competition of new countries, have forced on a higher 
style of Farming. Scientific methods are more costly than the old 
ways. Complicated machinery is needed to replace the ancient 
hand-implements. For fully a: century the need was felt among the 
governing classes to lend a helping hand to French agriculture ; 
and among the recognised methods of affording this help, Agricultural 
Credit has held a notable place, if not the very first place. 

Progress has brought changes as well as benefits into rural 
neighbourhoods. 

The patriarchal habits which characterised the country-people 
have been to a great extent lost. Facilities of transport and travel; an 
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inexplicable tendency (not to be described as progressive) towards 
overpressure in the education of children ; an ambitious working up 
towards clerkships or the liberal professions ; the attraction to the 
large towns, where salaries appear higher and life fuller of resources 
and amusements ; and the desperate centralisation which is one of our 
present plagues, have all contributed to thin, by degrees, the ranks 
of the tillers of the soil. Thus, in Europe, rural populations are on 
the decline, while urban populations are becoming unwieldy. 

Tke population of France, taken as a whole, is stationary, while 
the dwellers in towns during the last ten years have increased by 
4°94 per cent. At the same time that the labourers leave the country 
for the town, another sort of transfer may be noted: country savings 
also leave the country. 

It is really this drain of country money towards the great towns 
which shows in the clearest light the necessity of providing our 
‘rural folk with the means of retrieving the situation, and this with 
the smallest possible delay. Now, Credit—in the shape of village 
Banks—is what best meets the necessity of the case. 

In past times, in country places, just because of the patriarchal 
sort of existence to which reference already has been made, a peasant 
could always find, near home, the money that was required for his 
various undertakings. This fact may be taken as indicating the 
beginning of rural cooperation. 

But times have changed. Between urban centres and country 
places distance has been practically annihilated, and a taste for trans- 
ferable securities has grown up. Bonds of every sort and description 
are bought by French peasants ; they no longer lay by savings that 
they have patiently and industriously accumulated ; they are more 
inclined to gamble in stocks. 

There are, nowadays, travelling agents busily touting for various 
unsound investments. They go from village to village pretending 
that they are the best friends of thrift ; promising splendid profits 
on securities which are (more or less) worthless ; and themselves 
pocketing a commission on transactions that sometimes amount to 
cent. per cent. 

Then again, private Savings’ Banks, and the Post Office Savings’ 
Bank, and certain Banking Corporations having central offices 
with branches all over the country (which have been called veritable 
suckers for drawing up country funds), combine to drain the old- 
time sources whence agriculture might replenish its coffers ; so that 
in France agriculture is said to be struggling against a number of 
unfayourable conditions ; firstly, the most active and enterprising 
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of the young people leave the country ; then, again, savings are 
drawn towards urban investments; while wages increase, and 
foreign competition, which eludes French protective laws, spoils the 
home market. Moreover, produce raised abroad (by the aid, often, 
of capital which the Protectionists freely allow to leave the country) 
competes with the home-grown article to the manifest loss of the 
agricultural interest. The present parlous state of farming makes a 
mute appeal to all good citizens, who know that “ in the last resort the 
State is ever debtor to the Plough,” to find a remedy for the ex- 
isting depression. 

Statesmen and economists have faced the question, and have 
seen the immediate need of mending matters. There have been 
attempts to revive agriculture by the enactment of various laws. It 
is hardly worth while to catalogue these efforts, which are still quite 
fresh in the public mind in France. 

There are sundry points upon which Legislators and Econo- 
mists are at variance, such as the scope and limit of State inter- 
ference respecting wages ; legal restrictions upon the leasing of cattle 
—a system known as cheféel in France, and einstellwieh in Germany, 
and a fruitful source of profit to the usurers of both countries—and 
methods of making “ good-will,” &c., marketable. But these things 
can well be left on one side. How best to establish Agricultural 
Credit where it is most needed is the practical question at present. 

The wisdom of the Ancients embodied itself in this advice to 
rustics: ‘ Be not Borrowers.” Certainly if credit were obtained 
merely to purchase land, or to build upon it, the operation might 
well result in ruin to the borrower. But loans that are contracted 
with a view to “higher” farming and heavier crops often enable the 
cultivator to realise considerable profits where heretofore he has 
been farming at a loss. 

A French authority, M. Méline, in setting forth his scheme of 
Agricultural Credit, began by proving that modern farming calls for 
much more Capital than that industry has to-day at its command. 
And he went on to declare that “the money which is wisely laid out 
in manures and seeds may bring in an average extra profit of at least 
15 to 20 per cent,, and sometimes as much as 60 per cent.” 

At the Congress at Lyons, the representative of the Minister of 
Agriculture (and he was no optimist) estimated a fair interest on 
capital, used for farming purposes, as “9 per cent.” 

On the other hand, money invested in French land only yields, as 
a rule, 24 to 3 per cent., except in vine-growing districts, where 
rents are considerably higher. 
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There has thus come to be a great desire to push on schemes 
by which French agriculture should be rapidly and generously 
Jinanced. For instance, in 1860 the Government encouraged the 
foundation of the Société du Crédit Agricole, in the hope that this 
society would solve the great difficulty of the farmers ; but nothing 
of the sort happened, and the society invested its large capital in 
quite a different manner from that contemplated at the outset. 

It will be remembered that, in 1868, this Crédit Agricole, after a 
loss of 168,000,000 francs, was declared bankrupt. This unlucky 
Banking Corporation, as it happened, had had to do with the 
unsoundest of rural clients—those, namely, who were so needy that 
shame did not restrain them from positively begging. No real, hard- 
working farmers ever applied for its aid. 

Once more, at the present day, an equally foolish plan was 
proposed. Rapid operations, on a grand scale, were attempted. 
The Government (which is helpless when it comes to handling such 
matters) proposed to create, from beginning to end, and instan- 
taneously, a centralised system of Agricultural Credit. 

A law passed on January 18, 1868, provided State aid to the 
amount of 400,000 francs a year, and in 1894 a proposal for establish- 
ing a Central People’s Bank was under consideration. It was to have 
been guaranteed forthe payment of interest alone, two million francs 
annually. 

This foundation would have run grave risks of going the way of 
the attempt of 1876. 

M. Aynard, the distinguished deputy for the Rhéne, wisely pro- 
tested against the plan : “ Don’t let us put the cart before the horse,” 
he said. “Don’t let us build financial edifices like the gilt and 
pillared palaces that are splendid without while they are empty 
within !” 

It was well said by M. Emile Duport, the President of the South- 
Eastern Agricultural Syndicates of France, that the Crédit Agricole 
of nineteen years ago came to a bad end because it set about 
“ placing vast sums where they were not wanted.” “A grand Head 
Quarters’ Staff is useless until there are plenty of the Rank and File,” 
he said, in homely illustration of his views. 

Those who make experiments in Cooperative finance, even at 
the present date, would be liable to blunder in exactly the same 
manner, unless they allow themselves to be guided by the ex- 
perience of their precursors; and M. Rayneri would have all 
beginners in Brotherly Banking turn to the wisdom of the pioneers 
in the movement, which has been harvested in the various People’s 
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Bank Congresses, of which the records are preserved, and easily 
accessible. 

The subject of Agricultural Finance has been under examination 
in France ever since 1840. Commissions have been appointed ; 
foreign methods have been studied ; international Congresses have 
been held ; and the last half-century has been rich, if not in per- 
formance, at all events in projects—for more than two hundred rival 
schemes can be cited. Nevertheless the question has not advanced 
much. 

In 1889 a number of leading men who deplored the backward 
attitude of France towards Mutual Credit, organised a Congress in 
the hope of banding together the few Codperative Credit Societies 
scattered throughout the country. A People’s Bank, which had 
been founded by the Agricultural Syndicate of Poligny (Jura), was 
one of the bodies to accept the invitation to attend the Congress. 
The organising Committee was at once struck by the interest that 
such a Rural Bank must have as a subject of study for the other 
Syndicates—numerous and flourishing as they are. These Syndicates, 
in their turn, might become, it was felt, centres for the formation of 
similar Banks. ‘Therefore, the Committee decided to add to its pro- 
gramme “ the careful consideration of the Poligny system of Banking,” 
calling the special attention of all Agricultural Syndicates to it, and 
inviting their suggestions towards the elucidation of the subject of 
Cooperative Finance. 

M. C. Welche, an ex-Minister, and the President of the Central 
Agricultural Syndicate of France, circularised all the Syndicates with 
reference to the matter. A certain number gave in their adhesion 
and expressed their sympathy. At this date, German and Italian 
Rural Banks began to be appreciated. The venerable Franciscan 
friar, whose vice-presidency of the Centre Fédératif is an honour to 
that body, had visited and described these Banks after his Italian 
journey. He also gave an account of the working of rural 
People’s Banks after the Schultze-Delitzsch pattern. The ques- 
tion was set forth clearly. ‘Two systems exist, and rival each other 
at the present time. One system makes for centralisation ; the 
other rests upon spontaneous local action. The second system was 
the one most approved. The Congress declared itself in favour of 
grappling with agricultural finance through the Syndicates, either by 
Mutual Credit Banks, or Banks of the Raiffeisen and Wollemborg 
type. On the same occasion (May 3, 1889) the Congress pro- 
nounced itself in favour of a reformed system of Savings’ Banks. The 
President, who was at the head of one of the largest and best 
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managed of the French Savings’ Banks, had been already striving 
after a greater liberty in the use of these Banks. 

After this Congress, M. Welche wrote to its President: “The 
idea of Rural Banks should never be allowed to drop, and I will 
endeavour to give it currency. It is, however, difficult to reconcile 
these institutions to our habits. We have been excited in France 
by the substantial profits realised in certain speculations, without 
becoming prudent in consequence of the disasters brought about by 
various other financial operations. Agricultural Credit has not 
hitherto been under the consideration of any except the kings of 
finance, who have seen no way to pursue their end except by raising 
up a gigantic society with an enormous subscribed capital, calling for 
large expenditure in interest. 

“The promoters of such schemes have merely looked for large 
profits on a first issue of shares, which shares the newspapers were 
expected to puff. Later, they considered that the business should 
be left to take care of itself ; and it would be handicapped, of course, 
by the very heavy price promised for the use of the money. 

“These facts give us the reason why it is necessary to begin now 
at the very beginning, and facilitate the creation of small local Banks 
of the most unpretending kind, managed by intelligent and dis- 
interested men.” 

Thus, at the outset, the French ‘‘ Codperators,” approaching the 
matter from the purely practical side, succeeded in disentangling it 
from the absurd theories which had hitherto complicated the issue, 
and introduced practical difficulties into the whole subject. 

An opinion sometimes derives its value from its source. M. 
Welche’s opinion is one that carries immense weight. Public 
men, who have the Agricultural Interest at heart, and others well 
qualified to take a common-sense view of the question, followed the 
lead of the experienced Head of the great Savings’ Bank. 

Subsequent Congresses further considered the subject, and laid 
down its bearings. At Mentone, MM. Luzzatti and Wollemborg 
contributed the results of the experience gained in People’s Banks 
and Rural Banks in Italy. 

At the Congress held at Bourges—a specially favourable locality 
for studying the question—the first place was given to Agricultural 
Credit. The President of the Agricultural Syndicate of the Cher, 
M. Rousseau, spoke with precision and authority on the subject. A 
Special Commission was appointed, with the same result as on 
former occasions, The principle of rural financial cooperation was 
affirmed, 
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At Lyons, Herr Raiffeisen, the son of the famous founder of 
German Agricultural Banks, and M. Mahillon, Director-General of 
the Belgian Savings’ Banks, laid before the members of the Congress 
the excellent results of the work of Codperative Associations in 
Germany and Belgium. 

The Toulouse Congress shed further light on the subject; and 
every coming Congress will continue in the same path, until France 
be abreast of foreign nations in this matter of Agricultural Credit. 

M. Lockroy, travelling on parallel lines to those of the Codpera- 
tive Credit Congresses, brought in a Bill, in November 1889, with 
the object of applying the money lodged in the Savings’ Banks to 
industrial purposes ; in other words, the Savings’ Banks were to be 
feeders to People’s Banks, or Agricultural Banks. The Bill itself 
was thrown out, but the French Chambers took up the idea of 
modernising the management of the Savings’ Banks—which is very 
backward compared with the Savings’ Banks management in nearly 
every other country. 

The Cooperative Credit Congress of 1889 insisted upon the same 
point. M. Eugéne Rostand, who has been called the “ Peter the 
Hermit” of this part of the Codperative Agitation, worked inces- 
santly to liberalise the ways of Savings’ Banks, and thus to make their 
funds available for French People’s Banks. 

On May 10, 1890, M. Méline introduced another Bill with the 
object of establishing Agricultural Credit. His efforts were directed 
towards empowering Agricultural Syndicates to act as Loan Banks, 
and he proposed certain advantages as inducements to the Syndicates 
to take up this work. Two things in his Bill were good: (1) It pro- 
posed to begin from below and work upwards ; and (2) Syndicates 
were to turn their machinery to account in the new departure. 
Unfortunately, however, to comply with the second condition would 
probably have been to jeopardise the usefulness of the Syndicates 
themselves. The preferable course must always be to let the Banks 
grow up side by side with the Syndicates—helped by them certainly, 
but acting independently and autonomously. 

M. Méline’s Bill drew down the protests of the Syndicates them- 
selves. Later, it was amended in a Committee of the Chamber, but 
it continued to bear one serious blemish. In order to profit by the 
Corporations the Bill was designed to create, it was necessary to be 
a member of a Syndicate. Thus, there would be no Loans for 
those who did not care to belong to a Syndicate as well as a Bank, 
and no Bank could be established in a place in which a Syndicate 
did not already exist. 
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Evidently M. Méline’s Bill did not meet all the necessities of the 
case, and rested on a radical misconception. 

M. Emile Labiche demonstrated further the difficulties that 
awaited the attempts at transforming Syndicates into Rural Banks ; 
and he pointed out that French law at the present time actually 
provides for the transformation of societies constituted as are the 
Syndicates into Banking Corporations like the Rural Cooperative 
Banks—so that it would have been mere waste of time to make a new 
law for the creation of Agricultural Credit. 

Agricultural Syndicates are thoroughly well organised. Their 
mechanism is now perfect. Their aim is clearly defined—their work 
being to experiment, to inquire, and to foster agricultural interests. 
They accomplish these tasks admirably ; and it would be unwise to 
complicate their action by throwing upon them the delicate opera- 
tions involved in Rural Finance. France is proud of her Agricultural 
Syndicates, and foreign nations envy them. Surely, in such a case, 
the best course is to “ let well alone.” 

M. Rayneri is never tired of repeating that in Codperation lies 
the solution of the problem of Agricultural Credit. It is by Coopera- 
tion that farming has been financed in most foreign countries. If 
Schultze-Delitzsch’s Banks and Raiffeisen’s Loan Banks have spread 
and prospered so marvellously, the fact is due solely to individual 
initiative. German and Italian Cooperative Banks have never, from 
the very beginning, gone a-begging to Governments or law-makers. 
The German and Italian systems that are being acclimatised in 
France are after the pattern of Schultze, and the Paduan Wollem- 
borg. And now, having struggled with the prejudice against novelty, 
and having scattered the good seed in many French fields, the 
promoters of Rural Banks in France are just beginning to see the 
good results of their work. 

M. Rayneri gave an account (during the sixth Cooperative Credit 
Congress, held at Bordeaux) of the recent establishment of three 
Agricultural Banks in the Maritime Alps. He said: “ Although my 
task is to explain the working of the Raiffeisen-Wollemborg system, 
it may be worth while to emphasise the fact that this is not the only 
system. Schultze-Delitzsch Banks and Luzzatti Banks have been, and 
may be, equally heipful to farmers. Nothing entirely satisfactory will 
be accomplished in Coéperative Finance until the two systems (intelli- 
gently combined and arranged according to the various needs of 
different localities) shall have spread over the country a complete 
network of these associations, which will be like irrigating canals— 
here gathering up the savings of the people, and there spreading 
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them abroad with wisdom in the quarters where intelligent industry 
has need of them.” 

The son of Raiffeisen, the founder of the famous Loan Banks, 
speaking at Lyons, said : “It was not easy to make a beginning [in 
Germany]. There had been serious difficulty [at Flammersfeld] about 
raising the first 6,000 marks [£300 sterling], though fifty people 
gave their united guarantee for it.” It was the famine year of 1846-7, 
and the money was first employed by Raiffeisen in buying wheat, 
of which he arranged for the grinding in the Cantonal mills, and 
the baking in the ovens of the Commune. It was possible to sell 
this bread at half the current price. Not only did it help the popu- 
lation of the Canton: it lowered the price of bread in the whole 
district. ‘Thus, the people under Raiffeisen’s jurisdiction were safe 
from the famine; and thus came about one of the very first Codpera- 
tive Successes in Germany. 

This success encouraged him to go farther. The Society did not 
dissolve when the stress of famine was passed. It next employed 
the credit it had acquired (by the joint liability of its members) for the 
purchase of cattle for the poorest of the peasants. Hitherto, these 
peasants had never owned one single head of cattle. Cattle, for them, 
meant the beasts belonging to the usurers, who, as it were, placed 
them out at nurse. The Codperative Society bought the stock, and 
delivered it to the peasants at cost price, on condition that the sum 
should be returned with interest in five annual instalments. 

This scheme was so much appreciated that the Codperators’ 
agency was unable to satisfy all those who wished to benefit by it, as 
there were not funds enough to buy all the cattle required. 

In 1849 Raiffeisen turned his Purchasing and Distributing 
Society into an Unlimited Liability Cooperative Loan Bank. From 
the beginning its success was incontestable. No one was alarmed 
by the element of unlimited liability. On the contrary, this speedily 
came to be regarded as the very root of Rural Credit ; and it was 
applied to various departments—in fact, to many of the matters that 
now come under the jurisdiction of those useful farmers’ friends, the 
Syndicates. 

Raiffeisen’s Loan Banks in the first twenty years of their existence 
did not spread much ; but this year, in Germany alone, there are 
over 2,700, very nearly, if not absolutely, the same as that first Flam- 
mersfeld Bank; 1,175 banks are grouped round the “ Neuwied 
Union,” and their business for 1893 amounted to a great sum— 
more than one hundred million francs. 

Leone Wollemborg was Raiffeisen’s imitator in Italy. He saw 
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how much Lombard cultivators could do if only they had the 
necessary capital, and how fettered they were by the want of it. He 
found that usury was rampant in rural districts; and he opened a 
Loan Bank in Loreggia twelve years ago, saying: ‘“ My task will be 
a long one. I don’t look for rapid progress; but I should fall 
into despair if I did not think that there would be amongst the 
people, here, a sufficient number of intelligent persons willing to give 
their minds to a useful and truly brotherly institution, and one 
formed to be the very Saving of our Agriculture.” 

He taught incessantly, by word of mouth and pen, the benefits 
of Codperative credit. He heard many objections raised on the score 
of “unlimited liability,” but before eleven years were over Wollemborg 
could point to fifty-two Rural Banks founded under his auspices. 

The characteristics of his Banks are these : 

1. Unlimited liability of the members ; 

2. Strict territorial limits, the Bank members being drawn from a 
small area, within which neighbours are as conversant with 
each other’s affairs as is usually the case in village communities ; 

. The Directors receive no fees or salaries ; 

. There is no capital (consequently there are no dividends) ; 

. General expenses are cut down to the lowest possible point; 

and 

. The Reserve Fund may, on no account, be shared out. 

The rustic world is not alone in dreading unlimited liability. 
Certain Economists, and a good many French Parliamentarians, 
shared the fears of the country-people. But the distinguished 
exponents of the general idea of Codperation are strongly in favour 
of “ solidarity ” in financial engagements. 

The fact is, that a superficial glance at this point reveals nothing 
but difficulties. The first notion is that there must be some imme- 
diately threatening catastrophe by which the common property of a 
Bank’s members will be allswallowed up. A detailed and common- 
sense investigation, however, discloses extreme caution in the rules 
guiding the affairs of Rural Banks. Unlimited liability dowers a Bank 
with its borrowing powers ; but its statutes interpose, in the interests 
of prudence, at every step in the operations. Besides the fact that all 
members are drawn from a strictly limited area, the statutes decide 
what shall be the amount of money lent out within a year. The 
General Meeting of the Bank fixes this sum. It also decides what 
shall be the maximum lent to any one member. Only members of the 
Bank can borrow from it, and the loans must be applied to the 
specified objects for which they are granted. Borrowers are imme- 
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diately called to order if their fellow-members perceive that their loan 
is being spent on objects other than those for which it was conceded. 

M. Rayneri is fond of insisting that the body of Codperators 
forming a Loan Bank shall exactly resemble a family : the members 
know each other, and each other’s circumstances ; they have no 
financial secrets ; the field on the right needs much the same treat- 
ment as the field on the left ; or, if not, it needs much the same this 
year as it needed last year or the year before. The whole com- 
munity is engaged in the same business : agriculture, or in purveying 
for the wants of agriculturists. Observation and tradition cover 
most of the ground in the local life, leaving hardly any room for 
surprises. If a neighbour’s unexplained wealth (or poverty) puzzles 
the farmers, they will surely be sufficiently ready-witted to emulate 
Ali Baba, who greased the measures, and achieved knowledge. “A 
Bank is like a family,” M. Rayneri repeats—“ members exercising 
over one another an instinctive and ceaseless control.” 

There being no capital and no dividends, there is no temptation 
to run risks for the sake of greater profits. 

The cashier is the only salaried officer in a Rural Bank. (Even 
his services are often gratuitous.) He has no vote to give in favour 
of loans being granted ; and as he has no voice in the apportionment of 
moneys, he is clearly not worth bribing! In Schultze’s Banks, cashiers 
receive a percentage on business transactions as well as a salary, but as 
this is thought to make for risky investments, it forms no part of the 
system of Rural Banks. It has been well said that she sole gain to 
members of a Cooperative Bank is the power of borrowing cheaply. 
Keeping the Bank’s expenses almost at vanishing point naturally 
helps to cheapen loans ; and the fact that neither Manager nor 
Directorate profits in ratio to the business done obviates one danger 
to prudent management. 

Another point making for safety is that loans exceeding a given sum 
(which is fixed by statute) are guaranteed by one surety or more. 
With all these safeguards, why should losses be apprehended ? 

The Directorate, or Committee of Management, is generally com- 
posed of the most business-like of the members. Some of the body 
will be amongst the richer of the Codperators. These capable and 
well-to-do members have a character for sagacity to lose, as well as 
their financial stake in the concern—which is no more and no less 
than every other solvent member’s stake. Is it likely that they would 
vote that loans should be made to applying members who are of 
doubtful solvency ? 

But let us suppose that the Bank’s judgment should be at fault, 
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or that the borrower, from circumstances quite beyond his control, 
should be unable to repay his loan. Whatthen would occur? First, 
his surety would be there to fall back upon. Now the misfortune 
of the surety is sufficiently unlikely to be realised—for a man does 
not get a neighbour to pledge his credit for him unless the neigh- 
bour knows him for asound man financially. He at least knows him 
to be solvent to the extent of the particular transaction. The Bank, 
too, would reject a “man of straw” when electing its members. 

However, following M. Rayneri, let us put things at their very 
worst, and suppose that the surety as well as the principal becomes 
bankrupt : still there is the Reserve Fund to meet a loss. All profits 
on the Bank’s business go into this fund, there being neither dividends 
nor working expenses to run away with them. 

Some objector may remark at this point: “If the Bank has but 
just started, there may be, as yet, no Reserve Fund!” Very well. 
Even so the outlook is not very black. The Bank will still do 
business. The present loss will be covered by future profits, which 
devolve upon the Reserve Fund, according to the constitution of the 
Bank. Meantime a tax will be levied upon all the members to make 
up the deficit. If the loan was for £420—a liberal supposition, as 
maximum loans go, in newly established Rural Banks—and if there 
were but 25 members in the infant society (which is an unusually 
small number), each member would, after all, be liable in the sum of 
18s. 8d. only ! 

In this calculation everything has been carefully set down in the 
very worst light, yet unlimited liability works out at something under 
19s.; and these rgs. are not lost. Members have merely to do with- 
out their shillings till their Bank’s business shall have built up a 
Reserve Fund equal to their reimbursement. 

Wollemborg said of the principle of unlimited liability : “It is 
the life of these Rural Corporations, the foundation of them, and, 
at the same time, their controlling force. This principle is a constant 
source of hidden, revivifying influence.” 

A man feels the better for being one of a corporate body, too. 
He gains a certain sense of his personal value. “Union is strength.” 
The little stick grows important when it is part of the tough faggot. 

Everyone agrees that unlimited liability is the Bank’s financial 
fortress, but experts insist that it is not less its internal strong point. 

“ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” Non-codperators 
may be indifferent, even jealous neighbours ; but a common interest 
stimulates friendly solicitude. Help, counsel, and active aid are 
forthcoming when a fellow-member is in danger (of loss, or is likely 
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with assistance to do a good stroke of business. The common 
liability, also, adds to caution in Bank business, and watchfulness 
amongst members. 

The difference between the interest paid by the Bank for the use 
of capital and the interest received on the loans that the Bank grants 
constitutes the profit. 

Rural Banks should lend at 1 or 14 per cent. higher interest than 
that which they themselves pay for the accommodation. . Many such 
Banks obtain money at 4 per cent. ; 5 to 54 per cent. will be, there- 
fore, the interest that they should charge. After the trifling general 
expenses (stationery, a little printing of forms, &c.) have been 
deducted, this difference will belong wholly to the Reserve. When 
a country I.oan Bank was broken up in Germany the other day, after 
doing about forty years’ business with very poor people. on the 
cheapest possible terms, “ the property of the Association ”—z.e. the 
Reserve Fund—was found to amount to £2,000. The Reserve 
gradually becomes “the backbone of the institution,” as Codperative 
Bankers are fond of declaring. The sooner there is a good Reserve 
the better. It makes the Bank independent. In time it enables’ 
business to be carried on altogether without borrowed capital. Many 
a little agricultural parish could get on very well with no more than 
its £2,000 ever turning over and over—fructifying in the fields as 
stock, as seed, as artificial dressings for the land. Some Banks, 
secure (in their Reserve Funds) of all the capital their customers 
require, make over a part of their profits annually to useful local 
objects. What a splendid thing it would be to look forward to the 
time when a Rural Bank could make a yearly grant, say towards a 
fund for technical education, towards a village Reading-room, towards 
the Cottage Hospital, even towards the local Cricket Club ! 

When the Reserve Fund is large enough to supersede the need of 
borrowed capital, it is needless to say, a Rural Bank can afford to lend 
at a rate low enough to make a money-lender grow pale and swoon. 

Before France was launched upon the ways of Cooperative Credit, 
it used to be confidently asserted that Rural Banks were “entirely 
contrary to the spirit of the People.” Above all things, it was affirmed, 
the peasants would have nothing to do with taking risks for each 
other. Unlimited liability was obstinately interpreted to mean the 
wildest Quixotism. 

“Tt is impossible!” “It can’tbedone!” “It is absurd to talk 
of such a project !” 

Such were the milder cries of the scepticism evoked whenever 
an advocate of Cooperative Finance ventured to lift up his voice. 
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Next came the best of all answers, the practical answer—the thing 
had been achieved! The Abbé Ragu, a firm believer in Rural 
Banks, had started a Codperative Lending Society in Langé. His 
initial difficulties were many and serious ; but the Bank was now 
reported as working well, and the local mind was becoming quite 
attached to “ unlimited liability.” 

In 1892 the People’s Bank in Mentone arranged for a service de 
recouvrements (recovery of debts) at Castellar, a neighbouring hill 
Commune with 700 inhabitants. The Castellar schoolmaster under- 
took this work. The knowledge of the district thus acquired made 
it clear to M. Rayneri and his Bank that there was much need for 
agricultural credit in Castellar, and that a small Rural Bank would 
have a useful sphere there. The schoolmaster was an easy convert 
to these views; and the next step was for him to convince the 
villagers. The thing took time, but by July 1893 a certain number 
of persons shared his opinion. There was a meeting to consider the 
rules by which Rural Banks are guided. A month later there was 
another lecture on Cooperative Finance, and after the lecture nine- 
teen persons subscribed the Rules. So the Castellar Rural Bank had 
fairly come into existence ! 

But it had taken eighteen months to win adherents in that village 
Commune. Not that “me was lost. No; the propaganda had been 
as diligent as ever it could be; but prejudices, ignorance, and distrust 
had slowly to be uprooted. The cautious peasants, talking over what 
they had just heard at a Bank gathering, would inquire of each other 
if the promoters were not simply seeking their own ends—whether 
Mentone was not trying to gain something at the expense of poor 
Castellar ! 

At last, however, these unworthy suspicions died down completely, 
and some of the villagers took up the notion of their Bank very 
warmly. 

The Mentone People’s Bank lent Castellar £540, and business 
began in September 1893. 

Codperation was no new idea in the place. It existed (in a 
rudimentary form, certainly) in the local Societies established for 
olive-grinding—olive oil being one of the staple products of the 
district. 

These oil Societies owned several tnills. 

The peasant-proprietors who have their olives ground give over 
what they call the vessence (the kernels of the crushed olives) to the 
mill. These leavings are washed, and yield a considerable quantity 
of oil. The whole of the oil is sold at the cnd of the season, 
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and the money, after deducting general expenses, is divided in the 
following manner: one-third to the associated owners of the mill, 
and the rest to the peasants in proportion to the sacks of olives each 
has brought to be ground. These Societies have no written consti- 
tution. Everything depends on the good faith of the members. 
And the mills are prosperous. 

M. Rayneri gives an account of another Cooperative Association 
that has long flourished at Castellar. Many peasants are unable to 
maintain cattle all the year round. They, therefore, join together in 
groups of three or four, and make one flock of their six or eight 
cows and calves. Week and week about, the flock belongs to each 
partner. Over twenty such Associations exist in the place. If one 
of the members wishes to withdraw, he gives a few days’ notice of 
his intention of breaking up the flock. The cattle are then valued, 
and as many lots are made of them as there are members of the 
Association. If the retiring member’s share of the beasts be worth 
more than his fair portion, he gives back a balance in money. The 
other members seek a new partner, who is not difficult to find, and 
the Association starts afresh. 

One other patriarchal form of Codperation exists at Castellar. 
The Commune, and some individual members of it, are owners of 
tracts of uncultivated mountain. The Communal property is so 
dotted over with private patches that the village could not very well 
work its own part of these waste-lands separate from the rest. From 
time immemorial the Commune rents the private patches—the whole 
being used for sheepwalks, &c., in the grazing season—and gives to 
the individual proprietors in exchange for their rights the freedom 
of the Communal ground, that is to say, leave to keep beasts 
thereon, to gather litter or grass, and to pay nothing for these 
advantages. 

Many other rural communities in France are said to have com- 
mons and adjoining waste-lands with customs regarding them 
similar to those just described. M. Rayneri deduces from this fact 
that the instinct of Cooperation is born with mankind. What is 
necessary for Financial Cooperation is that a spirit of initiative 
should be superadded, and that those who are blessed with means 
and education should work with a will at the extension of the Newer 
Banking. 

After six months’ existence the Castellar Bank numbered thirty- 
two members. Twenty-nine of them were present at the half-yearly 
meeting. The Directors’ Report stated that 1893 was an excep- 
tionally bad year in the locality. Three times hail-storms destroyed 
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the crops, and mildew spoilt almost all the grapes that had escaped 
the hail. The Rural Bank claimed to have been of real use to the 
peasants. 

From September to the following March it granted twenty-four 
loans, varying from £2 to £20. The average was not quite #10 
per loan, and the whole sum lent amounted to £212. 

Three of these loans were contracted in order that the members, 
whose crops had completely failed, should have wherewith to pay 
their taxes. Two loans were granted for the purchase of cattle ; 
four for improvements in oil mills; eleven for the purchase of 
manure ; four in aid of local trade. The Report pointed out that 
the prices for olive oil had been very low, and oil is the most valuable 
crop of the district. Had not the Bank enabled its members to 
wait awhile, they would have been forced to sell at a figure which 
would not have paid them for their labour ; but, thanks to renewals 
of bills, the members were enabled to meet current expenses, and to 
await better markets. 

A Half-yearly Report naturally lacks “ plot interest.” But means 
have been taken to get behind Castellar’s bare facts and figures, and 
somewhat to humanise the history of the young Bank. Here is the 
tale of one loan in brief outline. A peasant proprietor came to the 
Manager, saying, ‘“‘The hail has ruined my crops. I have not a 
halfpenny towards my taxes. It would be the saving of me if your 
Bank would lend me £2.” But the Manager had to explain that 
only members can touch the money of a Cooperative Bank. How 
to become a member was the peasant’s immediate predccupation. 
The Manager laid before the poor man the duties of membership, 
and made him understand what unlimited liability signified. The 
peasant determined to join the Bank, and signed the form applying 
for admission. In due course the Directorate considered the appli- 
cation, and pronounced the peasant a fit and proper member. 
When elected, he applied for the loan, and the #2 were granted. 
It might be feared that this very needy man, whose harvest had 
been all swept away, would not be prepared at the due date to 
return the loan. But this was not the case. Eight days before the 
appointed time he returned the #2. He said, fora month he had 
been gathering the money together coin by coin. 

Another member, who had the tax-gatherer to face, and whose 
terraces wanted top-dressing, applied for a loan of #4. There was 
some doubt about his solvency, or his honour ; but, after due deli- 
beration, the loan was voted. He returned the money six days before 
it was due. He came to the Bank, at a later date, explaining that 
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there was an old claim against him. He was threatened with an 
execution. ‘I have my oil stored,” he said, “and I have spent two 
days looking for a buyer ; but I can get next to nothing for oil at 
this moment. I don’t want to give it away. It would be a favour if 
you would lend me another 44.” He was told that as he had been 
punctual on the former occasion, he should have his money again. 
The same evening he cheerfully paid off the old debt. Two months 
later, oil had risen. He sold his, and returned the Bank’s £4. 

It does not require much imagination to see what a very different 
fate these two men might have had if, in their hour of difficulty, the 
hard hand of the Law had come down upon them, instead of the 
helping hand of the friendly local Bank. Nor does it need imagi- 
nation to perceive how their Bank would have strengthened their 
self-reliance, and encouraged thrift, punctuality, and a wise foresight. 

The land belongs to the peasants round sun-beshone Castellar. 
What they put into the ground will not go into a landlord’s pocket. 
There is no question as to whether the improvements are to belong 
to the improver, or, passing him by, to enrich somebody else. The 
owners toil like slaves, for their rocks are hardly “land” in our 
meaning of the word. An olive-yard frequently appears in this 
form : there is a natural angle of rock ; a bracket is built from one 
side to the other ; a sort of rough platform is built on the bracket ; 
and earth, brought up in baskets, by the owner and his family, is 
poured on the top. The olive-yard will thus be triangular—its widest 
side giving towards the outer air. Some yards will have only the 
area of a very small room. Heavy rains often wash away all the 
laboriously collected earth. For the greater part of the year the 
olives are formed, and slowly maturing on the branches—a prey to 
frosts sometimes, to drought, to excessive moisture, and still oftener 
to high winds. A risky crop, the olive needing much careful labour, 
and feeding, for choice, on a dressing of woollen rags. Generally 
olives extract all the nourishment from the soil, so that the earth is bare 
and brown under the gnarled grey boughs, except for a sprinkling of 
wild violet plants, cr, here and there, ashy anemone. Occasionally, 
in favoured situations, by dint of much industry and generous deal- 
ings with the ground, rows of early beans, few and short, are raised 
below the olives. Except for its terraces, carried on walls perpetually 
needing repair, Castellar does not boast a rood of level soil. All 
the husbandry is, of course, spade husbandry. The wild hillsides 
are most picturesque in their drapery of lentisk, coronella, white 
heather, and myrtle ; but these garden growths of the north are 
unprofitable near the Mediterranean. Castellar is too high for 
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lemons ; there is hardly an orange tree growing there, except in a 
tub ; and it is not high enough for cereals. It can send a little fruit, 
and some vegetables, to the markets down below on the Cornice, and 
it makes some wine ; but it is emphatically a poor region, notwith- 
standing its floods of sunshine. But, even here, “ Money makes 
money.” The fame of the Rural Bank spread. Cagnes, La Turbie, 
and St. Laurent-du-Var, copying Castellar, have their Rural Banks 
now. ‘Two or three others are in course of formation, if not actually 
in working order. 

The first Report of the Castellar Bank was published by the 
People’s Bank of Mentone towards the close of last year. It deals 
with the Rural Bank’s operations for a space of nine months, and it 
gives various interesting particulars, as, for instance, a table classify- 
ing the members : 

Peasant proprietors . ° ‘ . ; . 28 
Small-shopkeepers ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° + 


Priest . . ° ° ° ° " - ‘ ‘ . I 
Schoolmaster ‘ é . ° r ° ‘ ° I 


Total . ° ° . ° ° ° ° - 35 


— 


And another table, showing the “ number, amount, and objects 
loans,” is interesting : 


& 


3 loans towards improved husbandry. ; . ° 24 
BS ws buying cattle ‘ ° : . ‘ ° - 
II »» Manure. ‘ ‘ . ; ; - 94 
local trade. ° ° ° ° ° ° - 46 

paying taxes. . . . . . . - 10 

furthering industries . ‘ . ‘ ‘ gy 

paying olddebts . ‘ , ° , ‘ . 16 


coo OoO Oona 


£260 8 4 


Again, it is interesting to know that of the above twenty-nine 
loans, eight were paid when they fell due ; six were once renewed ; 
eight, twice ; five, three times ; and two still remain out. Of the 
nineteen renewed loans, five borrowers have paid up portions varying 
from a quarter to half the original debt. It is evident, therefore, 
that the money has done good service. In Rural Banks the rule is, 
to lend for such a length of time as will allow of the loan repaying 
itself, so we must regard these repayments as evidence that the 
agricultural improvements, cattle, manures, and other expenses, had 
proved paying investments, Only two loans were still unpaid ; and 
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those, doubtless, would have been called in, unless the Bank Directors 
felt they were in good hands. 

Fourteen depositors had placed their money in the village Bank. 
The average of these deposits was just under £2. The rate of 
interest paid on Savings’ Bank Deposits was 2} per cent. for nine 
months, which the Report suggested should be raised to 3 per cent. 
per annum in future. 

The Banks’ profits are set down at 49 fr. 7 c., or a few pence 
under £2, but this is not the sum total of the Reserve Fund, as the 
French Government subidises Rural Banks on their opening ; and, 
of the £20 that thus fell to the lot of Castellar “for initial expenses,” 
nearly half was saved for the Reserve. 

The Report proposed that, instead of £250 being borrowed from 
the People’s Bank at Mentone, to lend in the hill village, about twice 
as much (12,000 fr.) should be applied for to the Bank. Local 
savings may be counted upon for about #80 more. 

The Watch Committee advised that the maximum loan for indi- 
viduals be extended from £20 to £40. 

Borrowers pay 5 per cent. on their loans. 

The General Meeting adopted the Report, and voted all the sug- 
gested extensions. 

It is not difficult to realise the enormous boon that cheap credit 
must be to a community of hard-working agriculturists. Supposing 
that only thirty or forty heads of households (as in the case at 
Castellar) belong to the Bank in its first year or two, and that, of 
these, only half draw out £40 loans, still, what an amount of added 
“‘ sinews of war” does not that represent in a littlecommune! And 
of the smaller loans—£46 to “local trade ;” £52 for “ furthering 
industries ;” £16 for “paying back debts ”—what leather for 
harness, wood for cooperage, and emancipation from usury may 
not these sums represent ! 

Switzerland, Belgium, Scandinavia, Austria, and even Russia, 
have all done more in Cooperative Finance than France has yet 
achieved. How long will the British Isles lag behind France? 


E. M. LYNCH. 





NED CLARK, POACHER. 


MONG the early memories of my childhood, which are now, 
alas, growing every year more dim and shadowy, there is one 
which stands out in clearer relief perhaps than any other. It is that of 
a little, low-roofed cottage which stood some forty years ago on 
the edge of a wood, in one of the loveliest spots of the valley of 
Nithsdale, in the south of Scotland. Why this particular cottage 
should have taken such a hold of my imagination I cannot say. 
Assuredly there were many such in the neighbourhood—many per- 
haps more interesting from a stranger’s point of view, many certainly 
more attractive to the eye, yet somehow or other I conceived a 
special liking for this particular one, and would often lie for hours in 
the field opposite it, weaving some fanciful, childish romance, con- 
nected with the history of its three generations of inhabitants. Most 
people associate the idea of a cottage with visions of a neat, white- 
washed little building, clematis and honeysuckle embracing the walls 
with their creeping tendrils, the little garden in front all ablaze with 
tiger-lilies and moss-roses, the plot of ground at the back neatly 
divided off, one side green with useful vegetables, the other studded 
with gooseberry bushes, plum-trees, and strawberry beds. But, 
strange to say, the cottage which possessed such charms for me had 
none of these attractions. On the other hand, its very bareness and 
desolateness awoke in me a feeling of pity, till in course of time the 
child of my compassion became more dear to me than any of its 
fairer brethren. 

Even at the time I knew it, it was in a half-ruinous, tumble-down 
sort of condition, and seemed to my childish fancy never quite 
able to make up its mind whether it should remain as it was, or 
try to improve matters by coming down upon the heads of its 
inmates. The thatch had fallen away in some places, leaving great 
gaps in the roof, which, however admirable as means of ventilation 
in the long and warm days of summer, were rather unwelcome acces- 
sories in the cold and wet days of winter. Windows were undreamt 
of luxuries, the little apertures meant to admit the light rather defeat- 
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ing their own purpose than otherwise by being stuffed with paper and 
rags, neither of which materials were remarkable in any special degree 
for their transparency. The roof was so low, that even a man of 
ordinary height could not stand upright without getting hjs head 
plentifully besprinkled with the accumulated dust and cobwebs of 
several generations. The smoke contrived to escape as best it 
could without the aid of a chimney, the only means of exit open to 
its choice being the doorway, and the holes which time had consider- 
ately wrought in the roof. Its sole inhabitants at that time were a 
little dwarfish man, for whom the house seemed to have been specially 
built, and his son, a little ragged urchin of some twelve years of age. 
The former, who went by the monosyllabic name of Ned Clark, had 
the enviable reputation of being the most skilful poacher in the 
parish, which contained not a few who were adepts in that noble 
calling. Now, it is a mistake to suppose that every dare-devil ruffian 
who is possessed of sufficient audacity to set the law at defiance and 
stand by the consequences can become a poacher in the proper sense 
of the word. On the contrary, it is looked upon, and with some 
measure of justice, by the fraternity as one of the skilled professions, 
in which proficiency can only be gained after years of practice and 
experience. Ned himself had served an apprenticeship of over 
twenty years to his illegal calling, and even then, as we shall see, had 
not thoroughly learnt the art. In describing his cottage we have 
described himself, since it would have been a hard task for even the 
most charitably disposed judge to decide which of the two had the 
honour of possessing the most unattractive appearance. He was 
very short and thick-set, his shoulders most disproportionately broad, 
and his arms equally disproportionately long. His head was thatched 
with a tangled mass of thick coarse hair, of that doubtful tint alter- 
nating between red and brown. A low brow, small grey eyes like a 
mole’s, coarse-featured mouth and nose, were the most prominent 
characteristics of his ill-favoured countenance. His nights were 
spent chiefly in poaching, either spearing salmon or snaring rabbits. 
In the latter pursuit, however, he had many companions in the 
neighbouring village, whose recognised leader he was in their pillag- 
ing raids. How he had so long escaped the hands of the law was a 
mystery to every one. Although his house had been searched at 
least a score of times, no trace either of their tools or their spoil 
could ever be found. The work was carried on with such cunning 
and secrecy as baffled the utmost attempts on the part of the injured 
parties at discovering a clue on the strength of which they might base 
a definite accusation. Their happy hunting ground was usually the 
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policies of a large adjoining estate, which supported, chiefly for their 
benefit, an immense quantity of all kinds of game, in whose welfare 
Ned and his companions manifested a most suspicious interest. 

The family to which it had belonged for centuries was one of the 
oldest in the south of Scotland, and had at one time possessed great 
wealth and influence. Through the extravagance of spendthrift heirs, 
however, it had been reduced to a mere shadow of its former glory, 
till at last its proprietor reached such a degree of poverty that he 
could not even afford to pay a gamekeeper to protect his game. It 
thus fell an easy prey to Ned and his gang, who carried on their 
poaching raids with the greatest security so long as its owner 
remained unable to protect his own interests. The pecuniary affairs 
of the latter gentleman in course of time became rather complicated, 
so that the estate ere long came into the market, and was sold to 
help to stop the mouths of his clamouring creditors. Thus it came 
to pass that the old family which had held it for so many generations, 
gave place to an English baronet, Sir Ralph Smith, who had spent a 
busy commercial life across the border, and was now about to settle 
down to the quiet and retired life of a country gentleman. From 
that time a new order of things prevailed at the estate. The mansion 
house was repaired and in part rebuilt, the grounds round about it 
began to assume a neater and tidier appearance, while two game- 
keepers were employed to frustrate the efforts of the poaching gang. 
The risk accompanying their poaching operations was thereby greatly 
increased, and it needed all the cunning and skill which Ned’s 
twenty years’ experience had given him to get him safely out of the 
numerous difficulties in which he was often placed by their watch- 
fulness. For a time, however, it seemed as though he were quite 
equal to the task. The game suffered as much as ever from their 
depredations, and the new owner was beginning to despair of ever 
being able to lay hands on them. But at last, the day, or rather the 
night of reckoning, came. Ned and his companions had made 
arrangements for an extensive raid upon the grounds, choosing a 
night when the absence of the moon would lessen the chances of 
detection. Ona dark and squally evening in October, a party of 
men slouched out of the cottage, carrying with them their long nets, 
wooden hammers, spikes, trailing ropes, and all the paraphernalia of 
that unscrupulous brotherhood. The night was black as pitch. Not 
one solitary star peered tremulously through the murky mantle which 
seemed to have fallen over the sky. Not a sound was heard save 
that of the chilly autumn wind soughing eerily through the trees. 
Groping their way slowly and in silence across the road, they 
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clambered noiselessly over the shaky little stone dyke, and stole 
stealthily along a pasture field under cover of a thick hedge which 
ran all the way up its left side. Thereafter, crossing a narrow, 
unfrequented bye-path which skirted the head of it, they emerged 
upon a long, bleak stretch of moorland. After much stumbling and 
cursing among the tufty grass and rushes, they reached the park 
immediately in front of the mansion house. They had now to use 
great caution, the more so since they had to climb a dyke which was 
old and tottering, there being no gate on that side. All got safely 
over, however, except Ned’s son, little Dick, who, treading somewhat 
incautiously, unluckily dislodged a stone of some size. In his 
endeavours to catch it, he lost his balance, and boy and stone came 
tumbling together to the ground. Ned, in his anger and disappoint- 
ment at the untimely noise thus caused, quite forgot himself for a 
time. Cursing his son’s awkwardness in rather loud whispers, he 
followed up his abusive tirade with a few well-directed kicks and 
blows. The little fellow, however, possessed more presence of mind 
than his father, and bore the chastisement, which was nothing new 
to him, without opening his mouth. His parent’s anger was not 
long in cooling, and soon all were on their way again. Still, the 
sound which the stone had made in falling seemed so loud to their 
ears, strained as they were at the time to catch the lightest whisper, 
that, having withdrawn hurriedly to a safe distance from the mansion, 
they sat down to recover breath and consider whether they ought to 
go on or turn back. Ned, with characteristic shrewdness and 
caution, advised the latter course. But his comrades, less cautious, 
would not hear of such a proceeding. They argued that the chances 
of anyone being out on so dark a night and at so late an hour were 
exceedingly small, and that in any case the wind would have carried 
the sound in the opposite direction. More afraid of their impatience 
than convinced by their arguments, he at length yielded reluctantly 
and agreed to proceed. Nevertheless his mind grew more uneasy at 
every step, and a vague fear of some impending evil possessed him, 
which all the assurances of his companions were unable to dispel. 
Anxious not to dispirit the others by his own despondency, he tried 
again and again to throw it off, yet still it clung to him. 

They had now reached the edge of a wood bordering on a large 
pasture field, which was the spot they had chosen for the purpose of 
carrying out their plans. In the excitement of the preparations Ned’s 
spirits rose, and for a time he forgot his fears. Stakes were driven in 
with all possible speed and quiet, the only sound audible being Ned’s 
hoarse whispers as he guided the men in their work. Passing along 
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the net as the men were extending it along the side of the wood 
he loosened it here and tightened it there, leaving between each of 
the stakes a sufficient quantity of net to entangle with ease at least 
half a dozen rabbits. After no small amount of labour they managed 
to get it stretched from end to end along the whole length of the 
field. Everything was now ready, and the men gathered together 
in a group, while Ned, in his strong Scotch accent, appointed each 
one to a separate duty. ‘‘ You, Jim,” he whispered, placing one end of 
the trailing rope in the hands of one of the men, “ tak’ the tae en’ o’ this 
rape an’ Dauvit ‘ill tak’ the tither. Gang awa up by the shepherd’s 
knowe, and Dauvit ’ill gang roun’ by the auld meer’s heugh. Dinna 
stop gin ye come tae the dyke at the turnip fiel’ yonner. Stert frae 
there anddinna haud the rape ower stent or the rabbits ’ill loup ower’t. 
Haud slack and dinna trailt ower hard alang the grun’. Hae ’t low 
eneugh doun tae mak’ a kin’ o’ firstle amang the grass and scoor the 
hale fiel’, and dinna miss ony 0 ’t. The rabbits ’ll a’ mak’ for the wud, 
ye ken, and they'll just pop intae oor net when they think they’re 
poppin’ intae their ain holes. Gang on noo, and min’ what I’ve telt 
ye. Sandy, you and Rob lie doun here, the taen at the tae side o’ the 
net and the tither at the tither, and whenever ye hear ony rabbit gie 
a bit squeal, gie ’t a daud on the back o’ the heid for fear o’ the soun’ 
gettin’ the length o’ the big hoose and alermin’ the gamekeepers. 
T’ll tak’a daunner roun’ ayont the wud and gie ye the aiairm if ocht 
happens. Lie doon quick noo, for I hear them comin’.” With these 
words Ned “ daunner’t ” away beyond the plantation and took up his 
station on a hillock that commanded a view of the mansion house 
and the gamekeepers’ cottages. The other men busied themselves 
with their work of destruction, and now and then the pitiful scream 
of some little innocent broke the stillness of the midnight air. To 
the joy of the cruel ruffians who despatched them, the rabbits came 
pouring in by dozens, and soon there were close on fifty lying helplessly 
entangled in the net. Ere long the stream began to slacken, and at 
length the last victim had dashed, with palpitating heart, into its 
cruel meshes. Jim and Dauvit now rejoined their companions, who 
were already beginning to count their spoil, when they were alarmed 
to hear Ned’s ponderous hoofs striking the ground in quick succes- 
sion as though he were running rapidly. Suddenly a face emerged 
from the darkness, and Ned’s hoarse voice was heard crying : 

“A licht! A licht! I see a licht comin’ ower the widow’s 
cleugh. I doot we'll hae tae fechtfor ’t. We havna time tae tak 
up the net, an’ I’ll be d——d if I’ll let thae meddlin’ loons lay their 
hauns on it. It ‘ll be a verra queer thing if sax bvirdly poachers 
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canna fettle twa thowless gamekeepers. Dauvit, you’re the strongest 
o’ the lot, tak’ this wudden hammer and gie the first ane ye see a bit 
rap on the heid wi’t, sae that he no can rise for a wee. Dinna be 
fleyt to gie the loon the full force ot. I'll tak’ the airn gelick and 
fettle the tither ane. Juist lie doun quate enoo, and they’ll maybe 
no see us, and if they dae it ’ll be the waur for them.” 

With these words the men squatted on the ground, and awaited 
the issue. The light was clearly seen passing over the hillock 
whereon Ned had stood barely five minutes previously, and soon 
two voices were heard conversing in whispers. “This is juist the 
kin’ o’ nicht they wad tak’,” said the man who was carrying the light. 
“ A graun nicht this fur the lang net. Yecanna see an inch afore 
yer nose, and there’s juist eneuch wan’ tae deeden onysoun. We'd 
better haud daun by the edge o’ the wud, for they'll be there if 
they’re anywhere. I'll hand the licht ahin’ me, sae that they'll no 
see ocht. Gang you roun’ ower the burn an’ see if ye see ony signs 
o’ them. TI’ll haud tae the richt, an’ if we dinna see ocht we can 
meet at the heid o’ the fiel’”” The two men then parted and went 
in opposite directions, the one carrying the light walking right into the 
little group of poachers. So dark, however, was the night that he 
did not at first perceive them, till suddenly the lantern was struck 
out of his hand and a thundering blow with the iron instrument, 
dealt by Ned’s powerful arm, stretched him groaning on the ground. 
His companion, hearing the noise, hastened to the spot and per- 
ceived Ned and his men plucking up their net, evidently intending 
to take themselves off as quickly as possible. Stealing cautiously up 
he saw Ned himself disentangling the rabbits and throwing them 
into his bag. Should he turn and flee, or fell the ruffian where he 
stood? After a moment’s deliberation he decided on the latter 
course, and raising his heavy blackthorn brought it down with the 
fuli force of his strong arm on Ned’s unsuspecting pate. The men, 
hearing the blow, yet seeing no one, never dreaming that one man 
would have the courage to attack them single-handed, left their nets 
and fled precipitately. The gamekeeper who had thus so adroitly 
turned the tables on them, pleased at the success of his stratagem, 
hastened with all possible speed to the mansion house, roused the 
inmates, and reported the incident to his master. All the male 
servants were promptly turned out, and under the guidance of the 
gamekeeper, and accompanied by Sir Ralph himself, they proceeded 
to the scene of the disaster. Everything was found as their guide had 
left it less than half an hour before, the head-gamekeeper stretched 
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unconscious on the ground, and, at a little distance, the poacher in 
the same condition. 

Half of the stakes which held the net were plucked up, and the 
rest were lying as they had been left on the ground. Four men were 
despatched to convey the stunned gamekeeper and poacher to the 
house. The remainder pulled up the rest of the stakes, bagged the 
remaining rabbits, and followed their companions. The party in 
front took their way to the unfortunate gamekeeper’s cottage, where 
his wife, all unconscious of what had happened, was sitting by the 
fireside awaiting him. A loud knock startled her out of the reverie 
into which she had fallen, and brought her hastily to the door. 
Undoing it cautiously and looking out, the first object on which her 
eyes rested was the prostrate form of her husband. In an instant 
the truth flashed upon her. With a shriek and a cry of “ My hus- 
band !” she staggered and was about to fall, when one of the men 
rushed forward and caught her fainting in his arms. The others 
pushed softly in, and laid their unconscious burden gently upon the 
bed. A glance sufficed to show that the gamekeeper at least was 
quite manifestly past all human aid. In the early hours of the 
morning, when the first streaks of dawn were just beginning to 
illumine the sky, he opened his eyes and gazed vacantly around for 
a moment till they rested on the tear-stained face of his wife as she 
sat weeping silently beside his bed, then with a low, half-suppressed, 
moan he closed them again for ever. His murderer, meanwhile, was 
fast recovering, and his incoherent mutterings gradually developed 
into intelligible curses on the dead man who was lying beside him. 
Toward morning he became quieter, and at length sunk into a deep 
sleep from which he was awakened some hours later by two hard- 
faced constables who had come to lead him to prison. 

The day of trial came. The court-room was crowded, for the 
case had aroused a great deal of interest in the neighbourhood. Ned 
and three of his accomplices were brought in before the judge. The 
other two had escaped, and were supposed to have fled over the sea, 
since they were never again seen in this country. A plea of culpable 
homicide was put forward. Evidence was then called, the principal 
witness, of course, being the surviving gamekeeper. His statement 
was so clear and reliable that by the time he had finished no doubt 
existed either in the mind of the judge or the spectators, that Ned 
was the guilty party. The trial lasted two days, and at the close of 
the second day’s proceedings Ned was pronounced guilty, but in 
consideration of the unpremeditated nature of the act got off with 
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fifteen years’ imprisonment. The other three were sentenced to 


shorter terms of confinement. 
Sir Ralph, in consideration of the fact that the affair had 


happened on his property, and that consequently he was in some 
measure responsible for it, took Ned’s son into his service, where 
in course of time he developed into a staid and sensible coachman. 


J. EDGAR. 





CURIOUS ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


N no way, perhaps, can so correct a picture of the manners and 

customs of any particular period of the history of a nation be 

obtained as by thoughtful consideration of the various public Acts 
of Parliament passed during the period under consideration. 

The Acts passed during the reigns of Kings Charles I. and II. 
are no exceptions to this rule, and it may prove both interesting 
and instructive to glance shortly at a few of them. 

A curious Act is that “ Against the Inverting of Pious Donations.” 
This short statute ordains that, as it is understood that the heirs and 
executors of persons deceased who have bestowed “certaine gifts of 
lands in favours of Colleges, Schooles, Hospitals, and other Pious Uses, 
have inverted these to other uses than the will of the Disponer upon 
some specious pretences,” therefore the “Heirs, Executors, and 
Others entrusted with the said gifts and legacies shall be comptable 
for the same to the use of the Kirkes, Colleges, and others to whom 
the same were disponed.” 

While no fault can be found with the provisions of this enact- 
ment, the necessity for passing it is far from complimentary to the 
average morality and honesty of the “ Heirs, Executors, and Others,” 
specially alluded to. 

Certain people would seem in those days to have been no 
respecters of persons, for the next notably curious Act is that 
“ Anent Invading of Ministers.” ‘This statute provides that “‘ who- 
soever invades any Minister of the Gospel, or puts any violent 
hands on him for whatsoever cause or occasion otherwise than by 
order of law, shall incurre the like paine as is contained in an Act of 
Parliament made in the year of God one thousand five hundred 
fourscore and seaven yeares.” 

“‘ And because the malice of some is such that the invasion and 
violence foresaid may be committed by lawless and unresponseful 
men—the hounders out of whom cannot be gotten detected—there- 
fore the Landlords and Heritors, and Chiefs of Clans, and others in 
whose bounds the saide offenders haunt ordinarilie, if the said delin- 
quents shall be found within the bounds of the saide Landlords and 


—~ 
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others foresaid haunting publickly and openly by the space of ten 
days, then and in that case the saide Landlords and others shall be 
esteemed as connivers with the delinquents, and be obliged under 
the like censure and punishment to exhibit them to the Council.” 

This Act must have borne rather hard upon the unfortunate 
“ Landlords and others foresaid,” as effecting the capture of the real 
delinquents with the very inadequate means then at the disposal 
of the authorities must have been about as difficult a task as the 
proverbial taking of a bird by putting salt upon its tail. 

The Act specially directed against the clan Gregor is a very 
curious piece.of legislation indeed, and was no doubt before Sir 
Walter Scott when the great novelist wrote “ Rob Roy.” 

The title of this iniquitous statute is simply “ Anent the Clan 
Gregor,” and it proceeds to ratify and approve the former penal 
enactments “against the said wicked and rebellious Clan of Mac- 
gregor,” and to ordain that every man of that name shall, as he 
arrives at the age of sixteen, and yearly thereafter, appear before the 
Lords of the Privie Council upon the twenty-fourth day of July, and 
there find caution for good behaviour and obedience in all time 
coming, and that if any fail in appearance “it shall then be lawful to 
any of His Majestie’s Lieges to take and apprehend them, and present 
them to the Sheriff of the Shire or his Deputy, to the effect that they 
may be presented before the Lords of the Privie Council, there to 
be taken order with as effeirs.” 

This precious Act goes on to provide that if any person in appre- 
hending a Macgregor shall hurt, maim, or slay him, the person doing 
such injury shall be “ free of all pursuit, criminal or civil, to be intended 
against them,” and “the same shall be holden and repute as good 
service done to His Majesty.” 

Is is farther provided that no minister shall christen (baptize) a 
child of the name of Macgregor on pain of losing his living; and 
that whoever shall supply any member of the clan with meat, drink, 
or lodging, or any other necessaries, “shall be punished in their 
bodies, goods, and gear, as intercommuners with rebeis and sorners.” 

Finally, it is enacted that all goods and gear belonging to a 
Macgregor so arrested should thenceforth belong to the person 
arresting him or procuring his arrest. 

Small wonder, indeed, that in face of such an inhuman law Rob 
Roy and the whole clan Gregor retaliated by every means in their 
power, and speedily became Ishmaelites indeed—their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. 

The before-mentioned Acts were passed in the reign of Charles I.; 
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and turning to the succeeding reign, we find that the first Acts passed 
upon the accession of the new monarch were the following. 

(1) An Act and Acknowledgment of His Maijestie’s Prerogative 
in the choice of His Officers of State, Counsellors, and Judges. 

(z) An Act asserting His Majestie’s Royal Prerogative in the 
calling and dissolving of Parliaments and making of Laws. 

(3) An Act asserting His Majestie’s Royal Prerogative in making 
of Leagues and the Conventions of his Subjects. 

(4) An Act asserting His Majestie’s Royal Prerogative in the 
Militia and in making Peace, War, &c. 

(5) An Act annulling the pretended Convention of Estates kept 
in the year 1643. 

(6) An Act concerning the League and Covenant, and discharg- 
ing the renewing thereof without His Majestie’s Warrand and Appro- 
bation. 

The text of the last-named Act runs thus. “And further his 
majesty, with advice and consent of his estates, doth hereby dis- 
charge and inhibit all his majestie’s subjects within this kingdom 
that none of them presume upon any pretext of any authority what- 
soever to require the renewing or swearing of the said Covenant, or 
of any other Covenants or public oaths concerning the government 
of the Church or Kingdom, without his majestie’s special warrand 
and approbation. And that none of His majestie’s subjects offer 
to renew or swear the same without his majestie’s warrant as said 
is, as they will be answerable at their highest peril.” 

The manner in which this most oppressive enactment was defied 
and resisted is familiar to all readers of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Old 
Mortality.” 

The Act “concerning Religion and Church Government” pro- 
ceeds to “ allow the present administration by Sessions, Presbyteries, 
and Synods, they keeping within bounds and behaving themselves as 
said is ;” thus for the first time formally establishing Presbyterianism 
as the religion of the State in Scotland. 

Charles II., however careless his own life may have been, seems 
to have shown some desire for the promotion of morality among his 
subjects, for the next Acts passed during his reign are : 

(1) For the Due Observance of the Sabbath Day. 

(2) Against Swearing and Excessive Drinking. 

(3) Against Cursing and Beating of Parents. 

(4) Against the crime of Blasphemy. 

(5) Concerning the several degrees of Casual Homicide. 

(6) Ratifying the Privileges of the College of Justice. 

VOL, CCLXXIX, NO. 1976. 
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A goodly list truly! and one that speaks with no uncertain sound 
regarding the deplorable condition of public morality at the time of 
these enactments. 

The Act regarding “The Right Packing of Salmond,” and 
** Against Clandestine and Unlawful Marriages,” are fair specimens 
of the paternal legislation of the time. The latter Act makes the 
contracting of such marriages punishable by “stocks and irons,” 
which “pains corporal shall no ways be prejudicial to or derogat 
from the Orders and Censures of the Kirke to be inflicted against 
the Delinquents.” 

The Act for the Prevention of Fire provides that “no Hemp, 
Lint, Strae, Hay, Hedder, or Broom be put near or above the fire 
in houses within Town,” and “ that the Officiars within Town make 
trial every month under the pain of forty shillings to the King. 
That the sellers of Hay and Fodder come not to their hay-houses 
without a lantern, under the same pain. That Ledders, Sayes, and 
Cleiks of Iron be appointed and kept in Towns for fire under the 
same pain.” That after a fire has happened the “ Magistrates ” shall 
inquire into the cause, and “if it be found on purpose deids, 
should it be a servant, he shall be punished in his goods, and if he 
have no goods banished three or seven years ; if a man, his Wife or 
Bairnes in his own house, he shall repair the skaith of others, and 
be banished for three years. If a stranger he shall repair the skaith 
or abide in prison at the King’s will. If the Magistrates neglect the 
execution of this Act that they pay Ten pounds to the King. That 
burning folk in their houses and corn and wilful fire-raising be 
treason and lese majestie.” 

What would our modern football and golf players say to such 
an enactment as the following, which was passed in this reign, and 
which provides ‘that football and golf be discharged, and that they 
are not to be used in time coming, and that men be appointed 
to use shooting and archery in place thereof.” 

The obligation resting upon landed proprietors to furnish the 
authorities with cannon and fire-arms is clearly defined by law, as 
follows : “That landed men and others provide guns,—for each 
hundred pound land of new extent an Hagbut ; for each hundred 
mark land two Culverings; and for each fourty pound land one Cul- 
vering, all with their pertinents.” 

“That no man” (without authority) “shoot with or wear guns 
under the pain of cutting off the right hand, except that men may 
shoot for practice within their inner close.” 

The Highland clans next come in for very undesirable notice 
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and have the doubtful honour of a special Act all for themselves. 
It runs as follows: “That the Captains, Chiefs, or Chieftains of all 
Clans and their branches within the saide bounds, give pledges 
to be kept and changed : And that such as refuse to give pledges be 
pursued with fire and sword as enemies to God and the King, and 
the said Pledges may be executed to death in case redress is not made 
by the persons for whom they ly. And the pledges for the High- 
lands be placed on the South side, and those for the Borders on the 
North side of the water of Forth.” 

The foregoing provision for sending the unfortunate “ pledges 
for the good behaviour of the Highland clans to the south of the 
Forth, and those for the Borderers to the north of the Highland 
line was certainly a very astute one ; and this was doubtless found 
to be the only feasible method of keeping both these turbulent 
districts in order at one and the same time. 

The practice of wagering upon horse races and cards and dice 
is dealt with by an Act which provides that “If any man gain by 
wagers above the sum of an hundred marks, the superplus be con- 
signed in the hands of the collector for the poor. And Magistrats in 
Burghs, Sheriffs, and Justices of the Peace in the county are em- 
powered to persue for the said surplus gain, or els are declared 
lyable to the Informer in the double thereof, half to him and half to 
the poor.” 

The practice of engaging in regular family worship was en- 
couraged by the following enactment, viz. : 

“ That all Householders worth three hundred marks of yearly 
rent, or five hundred pounds of stock, have ane Bible and Psalm 
Book in vulgar language in their houses under the pain of ten 
pounds, two-thirds of it to the poor.” 

It will be observed that no provision is made for the Bible and 
Psalm Book being actually made use of. 

The curious process of ‘ Law-Borrows ” was instituted in this 
reign, and was, no doubt, in these unsettled times, found to be quite 
necessary for the protection of peaceable persons against violence. 

The following are the terms of the enactment: “If a man dread 
another, and prove his ground of fear by his own oath or otherwise, 
the Sheriff and other officers shall take Burrows of Peace against the 
offender, that the Complainers, their wives, bairns, tennants, and 
servants shall be harmless and skaithless kept.” 

The export of linen goods was prohibited in the following terms : 
“That no Linnen Yarn be exported under the pain of confiscation, 
half to the King and half to the attacher. That all Linen Cloath 
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brought to Mercat be made up of peeces and half-peeces, the peece 
twenty-four and the half-peece twelve elns, and that it contain not 
one eln more or less, under pain of confiscation ; and that the Linnen 
be taken up in folds.” 

The right of fishing in Loch Leven was the subject of special 
legislation to the effect, ‘That none slay Pykes, Pearches, Trouts, or 
any other fishes in the Waters, Stripes, or Burns that fall into or run 
from Lochleven within the space of five miles thereto under the 
pain of Twenty pounds /ofies guoties, declared to appertain to the 
Earl of Mortoun and his son, Proprietors of the said Loch and 
their Airs and Successors.” 

The establishment of Protestantism as the religion of the State is 
thus declared: “The King, with advice of Farliament declares his 
full and firm resolution to maintain the true Protestant Religion in 
its Purity of Doctrine and Worship, as established in his Father and 
Grandfather’s time, and to promove the power of Godliness, and 
encourage the exercise of Religion and suppress all profaneness 
and to give countenance and protection to the Ministers behaving 
as becomes, as also to settle the government of the Church as shall 
best suit God’s word, Monarchie, and the Kingdom’s Peace, and in 
the meantime continues Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods, 
notwithstanding the Act Rescissorie.” 

In those days rooks seem to have made a bad name for them- 
selves, for it is enacted, “That Ruiks be not suffered to big in trees, 
and where it be tainted that they big and the birds flown, and the 
nests found at Beltan, that the trees be forefaulted to the King with 
five shillings unlaw.” 

Sabbaths and “ Holy-dayes” are protected by the following 
enactments. ‘ That there be no Fairs holden on Holy-dayes, but the 
morn after, and that Fairs be not held in Kirks or kirk-yairds ; 
That wilful remaining from Kirk the time of sermon or prayers 
be punished by a fine of twenty shillings, and that if offenders 
be unwilling or unable to pay they be put in the Stocks or Joggs. 
And the King is to appoint Commissioners in every Paroch for 
executing of this Act.” 

The last statute to be mentioned here is that providing for the 
continuance in the true faith of youths going abroad. The provi- 
sions of this Act are as follows. 

“That the youth going out of the kingdom abide constant in 
the true Religion. That such as have their sons abroad have 
a special care that their stay may be where the true religion is pos- 
sessed, specially where they want pedagogues, at least where the 
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Inquisition is not. And in case any of these sons haunt the exercise 
of contrary Religion, those that have charge of them be straitened 
to find caution to furnish them with no more money except thcir 
reasonable expenses to bring them home.” 

The reader of this truly paternal Act is rather inclined to wonder 
whether any of the youths so carefully provided for had no more 
money sent to them, and were brought home in terms of the 
statute. 


A. J. GORDON. 
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A VISIT TO BONIFACTO. 


DILIGENCE leaves Sartene, fifty-three miles south of 
Ajaccio, at mid-day, for Bonifacio (thirty-three miles) in the 
extreme south of Corsica. 

The Corsican stage-coach has not an attractive appearance, but 
the coupé, or first-class compartment, which faces the front of the 
vehicle, is fairly comfortable. The team consists of three, generally 
two horses and a mule, the latter being placed in the centre where 
he cannot shirk his work. The endurance of those small, wiry Cor- 
sican horses is simply marvellous. With the greatest ease they 
accomplish tasks which would tax the powers of our finest draught- 
horses, and behind them the heavy diligence, even when climbing a 
steep hill, appears a mere featherweight. 

The conductor of our diligence is a portly person, evidently fully 
conscious of his own importance. As he struts about preparatory 
to the starting of the coach, one can easily see that he is held in 
considerable awe and admiration by the urchins who gather round. 
In their staring eyes and open mouths is the all-engrossing thought, 
* What a grand thing to be a conductor, to go to Bonifacio every 
day, and carry a jingling bag of money.” 

With a lively bugle solo from the conductor we start on our 
journey. rom Sartene the road descends rapidly, and away in the 
distance, down a beautiful valley, a glimpse of the sea is caught: 
At the outset, however, my attention is concentrated on the fiery 
steeds in front of me. I am now tasting my first experience of 
travelling @ /a diligence Corse. Here, assuredly, one would require 
the nerve ofa steeple-jack. It is likewise necessary to place implicit 
trust in Providence, in the person of the driver, not to mention the 
horses. 

Down we dash at break-neck pace, flashing past shrubs and rocks, 
and cutting corners with mathematical nicety. If one of the horses 
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were to stumble, or the mule to come to a sudden standstill, then— 
adieu! Going down a particularly steep hill, I mark the time : one 
kilometre in three minutes. 

By and by this speed relaxes and we settle down to a steady 
trot. Stopping at a lonely cottage adjoining a small patch of vines, 
the conductor lays in a huge store of grapes for the driver and him- 
self. The honour of serving the great man is ample reward to the 
humble peasants, who also press me to accept a few bunches. 

After a drive of two hours the team is changed and we proceed 
with accelerated speed. The sea is now reached, and we follow the 
rugged coast for some distance, obtaining superb views. Presently 
we leave the coast and pass through a barren and uninteresting 
region, in which is situated the village of Pianotolli, where we again 
change horses. Nearly all the men here carry double-barrelled 
guns and have a brigandish air. A mile beyond this point the 
scenery becomes more pleasant, and on the right are seen the deep 
blue waters of the Gulf of Figari. 

The approach to Bonifacio is exceedingly striking. Descending 
between towering rocks, the town is seen perched on its precipitous 
white cliffs, and in the distance appears the filmy blue outline of 
Sardinia. A long, straight, level road is entered, and as we fly along, 
I observe a considerable number of small black wooden crosses, 
which, as I am afterwards informed, are memorials of the vendetta. 
Judging from their frequency, it must have been extremely prevalent 
in this neighbourhood. 

Numerous diminutive donkeys are met, bearing huge panniers, or 
men whose feet almost reach the ground. We now race down a 
steep, winding road intersecting fine olive-woods ; the guard blows his 
horn, and ascending the cliffs, we pass under the vaulted archway 
which is the only entrance to the town, and our journey is at an end. 
It has occupied a little under six hours. 

At first glance Bonifacio appears to consist of one steep street 
with tall, sombre houses ; but radiating from this are several narrow, 
tortuous passages paved with rough flags. These stretch down tothe 
very brink of the cliffs, whereon, overlooking the harbour, stand 
numerous houses. 

The stranger is at once struck with its cramped appearance, for 
the town has been crowded into a ridiculously inadequate area. 
Every inch of the small plateau has been utilised for building pur- 
poses, with the result that, with the exception of the main street and 
the esplanade belonging to the barracks, there is not room for two 
vehicles to pass abreast. 
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The Italian character of the place is strikingly shown in the smells, 
numerous fruit-stalls, and names over the shop doors. The last- 
mentioned are purely Italian, thus proving that the old Genoese tra- 
ditions still cling to Bonifacio, which in the twelfth century belonged 
to the Republic of Genoa. Space will not permit of my dealing with 
the history of the town, its strange vicissitudes, the numerous sieges 
which it successfully withstood, and the heroic deeds of its defenders. 
To recount these were to write a volume. 

One of the features of Bonifacio is the extraordinary number of 
donkeys congregated within its narrow limits. At first I am some- 
what puzzled on the subject of stabling ; but the mystery is soon 
explained when I observe several of the pretty little animals to dis- 
appear within the dark doorways of dwelling-houses in the lower 
quarters. Like the Irish pig, the Bonifacian donkey is “ one of the 
family.” 

It may interest the reader to know that a donkey can be purchased 
here for 17 fr., a mule for roo fr., and a good pony for 200 fr. 

It is said of some dogs, also of many persons, that “their bark is 
worse than their bite.” Of the Bonifacian donkey it may be re- 
marked with perfect veracity that his bray is worse than all his other 
faults combined. I have a painful experience of this on the evening 
of my arrival. Feeling a little fatigued, I retire to rest at a com- 
paratively early hour; but I have no sooner laid my head on the 
pillow than I am startled by a most unearthly sound in the street 
below. It is a weird, mournful note, something between a Scotch 
bagpipe and a double-bass. By and by a chorus of similar sounds 
awakens the echoes, and sleep being now banished, I spring up, and 
proceed to investigate matters. Immediately below my window an 
asinine orchestra has taken up its stand, discoursing sweet music to 
the twinkling stars. The gray dawn creeps over the top of the lofty 
houses opposite—my horizon is somewhat circumscribed—and still 
that ear-splitting performance continues. At length, with the advent 
of daylight, I drop into a troubled slumber. 

My advice to a stranger in Bonifacio desiring a good night’s rest 
is—take a sleeping-draught. 

One of my first acts on arriving is to present to a gentleman 
resident in the town a cordially-worded letter of introduction which 
I have obtained in Ajaccio, and to my newly-found friend I am deeply 
indebted for my very pleasant visit. 

The “lions ” of Bonifacio are few, the principal being the exten- 
sive grottos which penetrate the cliffs. These are situated beyond 
the harbour, and can only be entered with safety when the sea is 
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calm. The harbour is a natural one—a deep, narrow arm of the sea, 
about 14 mile long, with high chalk cliffs on either side. As our 
small boat, rowed by a couple of swarthy, sinewy fellows, glides 
through the water at the base of the cliffs, I am lost in wonderment 
at the enterprise and skill displayed by those old Bonifacians. Now 
I can readily understand how it was that they triumphantly beat back 
all invaders, for, viewed from the harbour, the town appears im- 
pregnable. In a few minutes we reach the open sea, which we find 
comparatively calm; but, as we advance, the atmosphere becomes 
sultry and black ; threatening clouds gather overhead. In a few 
moments a vivid flash of lightning darts across the murky sky, fol- 
lowed by an ominous growl of thunder. We have now arrived 
opposite the arched mouth of one of the caverns, and a council of 
war is held. To put back were to expose ourselves to the fury of 
the rapidly rising waves ; on the other hand, to attempt the passage 
of the grotto were to run the risk of being dashed to pieces against 
the jagged rocks which guard the entrance. The question is left in 
the hands of the boatmen, who decide in favour of the latter course. 
The storm, they declare, will soon blow over. 

With a few swift, sure strokes we reach our haven, and not an 
instant too soon. Down comes the rain, a perfect deluge, and the 
waves lash themselves into fury against the rocks. Flash upon flash 
of lightning illumines the cavern, disclosing a scene of marvellous 
beauty. Weare in a stalactite chapel, with dazzling Gothic columns 
and richly sculptured ceiling, and as far as the eye can reach are 
similar wonderful formations. 

Our boatmen are quite correct in their prognostications. 
Gradually the thunder becomes more distant, the lightning less vivid, 
and in the space of half-an-hour the storm has subsided. Never- 
theless, our exit is attended by considerable danger, but, watching 
their opportunity, our trusty guides dart forth, and we breathe freely 
once more. 

The afternoon is now so fine that we determine to explore yet 
another grotto. This takes the form of a beautiful temple with 
dome-shaped roof, a fissure in which admits the light of day. A 
singular circumstance in connection with this rent in the rocks is its 
strong resemblance to the outline of Corsica, the capes and bays being 
chiselled out as if by the hand of a cunning sculptor. 

On our return to the harbour we visit the oyster-beds which lie 
opposite the landing-stage, and lay in a store of bivalves for dinner. 
These I find excellent. 

In the course of the evening I am introduced to a personage 
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of some consequence in the town, being none other than Monsieur 
N——,, father of the famous bandit N , a young man who ex- 
piated his crimes—-or, in deference to his worthy parents, let us 
say offences—at the hands of the gendarmes about four years 
ago. 

The old gentleman has two charming daughters, who hail the 
advent of a stranger with evident pleasure. These young ladies 
are not, like the generality of Corsican maidens, coy and reserved. 
On the contrary, they seein quite at ease in my presence, and 
ask all sorts of unconventional questions. Pretty Mademoiselle 
Lena, for example, is anxious to learn whether I am married ; 
and vivacious Josephine, not to be outdone, wishes to know if 
I have any objections to marrying Aer. 

My friend Monsieur C explains to me afterwards that this 
leap-year proposal is not such a joke as it appears on the surface. 
The Corsican paterfamilias finds it an extremely difficult task to get 
his daughters safely off his hands, for your Corsican youth is not of 
the marrying kind. Marriage, in fact, is almost at a discount in the 
island—bachelor readers, please take note. After supper Monsieur 
N——, by special request, commences a recital of the thrilling events 
which culminated in the death of Cammello, his younger son. The 
scene is a striking one, and lends dramatic interest to the story. 
The dim lamplight leaves the greater part of the large oak-panelled 
apartment in shadow. Seated in an arm-chair is the picturesque form 
of our ancient host, while gathered round are his wife and daughters 
in attitudes of rapt attention. Looking down on the group is a 
portrait of the younger N——, who was at the time of his tragic end 
a fine, manly young fellow of nineteen. As the narrator proceeds, 
bosoms heave and eyes flash, but not a tear falls ; for they glory in the 
tragedy which has left them sonless and brotherless. The story of 
the N—— vendetta is so extraordinary that I cannot forbear relating 
it briefly. 

About nine years ago, the N family being then in humble 
circumstances at Porto Vecchio, some thirty miles north-east of 
Bonifacio, Andreas N , the elder son, had the misfortune to fall 
in love with a girl considerably his superior in station. From the 
first her father set his face against the match; but Paola, his 
daughter, did not share his animosity to the good-looking young 
N They met clandestinely, not once, but many times; then 
Andreas made one last appeal to the “ powers that were,” only to meet 
with an angry refusal, accompanied by such insulting epithets as set 
his hot Corsican nature aflame. Realising that it was worse than 
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useless to expostulate with the irate parent, Andreas at length took 
the law into his own hands, and one fine morning the quiet town 
was startled by a report that he had carried the girl off, none knew 
whither. 

It was true, with the reservation that Paola had gone of her own 
free will. 

In a few days the young couple reached Bastia, whence they 
intended taking steamer to Leghorn; but this port they were never 
destined to see. 

Filippo G——, eldest brother of Paola, who had once professed 
the warmest attachment for Andreas, got scent of their hiding-place, 
and, under cover of his pretended friendship, lulled them into a 
sense of false security. The Leghorn steamer sailed without them, 
Filippo having assured them that they were perfectly safe in Bastia. 
Meanwhile, he had despatched a letter to his father at Porto Vecchio, 
and in due course a couple of gendarmes arrived from that town, 
and the unsuspecting Andreas was taken into custody; for such is 
the law. 

The prisoner was conveyed to Porto Vecchio, where he was tried 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. Popular sympathy was 
on his side, however, and from comparative obscurity he was elevated 
to the proud rank of a hero. 

Needless to dwell on the weary days of solitary confinement. 
One terrible thought kept him brooding for hours at a stretch— 
revenge. Once at liberty, let Filippo beware. 

On the day of his liberation, and for several days thereafter, the 
traitor was invisible. He knew what must inevitably happen, and 
kept out of harm’s way. But Andreas bided his time, and ere long 
an opportunity presented itself of wiping off old scores. Accom- 
panied by his brother, a mere youth, Filippo one day very indiscreetly 
ventured beyond the precincts of the town ; but before he had pro- 
ceeded many yards a shot was heard, and the boy fell dead at his 
feet. The bullet had, of course, been intended for Filippo. 

During the next few weeks Andreas, or the bandit N , as we 
must call him, who now took up his quarters in the macchie, the 
dense thicket which clothes the slopes of the mountains, was hunted 
by the gendarmes from bush to bush and crag to crag. But he 
seemed to bear a charmed life. One day, however, Filippo and a 
large party were on a hunting expedition in a wild, mountainous tract 
some miles from Bonifacio, when a shot fired from behind a rock 
grazed Filippo’s cheek. Instantly the whole band rushed to the spot, 
but the bandit was too quick for them. Presently he was observed 
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lurking among the rocks, and a volley was fired, which Andreas 
returned with interest, picking off several of his opponents. At 
length one of the party, creeping up behind the bushes, shot him 
through the right arm, and in a few moments the bandit was a 
prisoner. 

An hour later, Cammello N——, who kept up communication 
between his brother and his family, was nearing the place, when he 
observed a dense volume of smoke issuing from the macchie over- 
head. Cautiously approaching, he beheld a sight that froze him 
with horror. Within a few yards of him was Andreas, bound toa 
tree, and encircled by a wall of blazing fagots. Merrily the resinous 
wood hissed and crackled, and every moment the hungry flames 
leapt higher and higher, till they licked the bandit’s face. 

Uttering a terrible cry, Cammello rushed forward and scattered 
the burning pile ; then raising the scorched and inanimate form in 
his arms—no easy task, for Andreas was a powerfully-built, heavy 
man—he bore him to a small cavern close by, which the bandit made 
his lair. 

Andreas was to all appearance dead, and for some moments 
Cammello abandoned himself to a wild paroxysm of grief and rage. 
Presently, to his intense joy, his brother opened his eyes and essayed 
to speak, but all that could be heard was aninarticulate murmur. A 
little wine from Cammello’s gourd partially revived him ; but it was 
evident from his laboured breathing and glazing eyes that the end 
was approaching. A gleam of recognition lit up his face for an 
instant as he saw Cammello, and his lips moved. Bending down, 
the youth caught the whispered words. ‘They tied me up and left 
me to roast like a pig. Drink of my blood, Cammello, and swear by 
the Holy Virgin that you will avenge me.” 

“ What fiend’s work is this ?” cried Cammello. 

“ Filippo ” murmured the dying man ; but before he could 
complete the sentence he fell back with a groan, and expired. 

For the next few days Cammello, cat-like, lay in wait for Filippo ; 
but the traitor was on the alert, never venturing beyond his own 
threshold unless in broad daylight. Meanwhile the N family 
migrated to Bonifacio. A month passed, and Andreas was still 
unavenged. 

One day Cammello was resting with gun in hand by the side ofa 
lonely mountain road, when his quick ear caught the sound of an 
approaching vehicle driven at a furious rate. Next instant a carriage 
appeared, and he at once saw that the driver had lost control of his 
horse. Springing to his feet, he succeeded in arresting its mad flight. 
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The solitary occupant, curiously enough an English lady of rank, was 
profuse in her gratitude. Another moment, and she would probably 
have been dashed to pieces ; for on one side of the road was a sheer 
precipice. Entering into conversation with the youth, she presently 
learned his sad story, and so favourably impressed was she by his fine, 
manly bearing, that she there and then offered to take him to England 
and set him up in some suitable business. Cammello would gladly 
have quitted his native island for ever ; but the spirit of his murdered 
brother cried aloud for vengeance, and until that solemn duty was 
accomplished there could be no peace for either it or him. 

The matter was compromised, however, by the lady agreeing to 
return for him in the spring of the following year. 

Weeks passed, and Cammello chafed at the delay. Would his 
chance never come? At length he resolved on a desperate step. 
Disguising himself as an aged shepherd, he one evening entered 
Porto Vecchio, and, as luck would have it, beheld his enemy on the 
point of entering a café in the company of a couple of gendarmes. 
Two shots were fired in rapid succession, and Filippo G fell 
dead at his companions’ feet. Immediately all was excitement and 
confusion, in the midst of which Cammello escaped. 

For months the gendarmes scoured the country in search of him, 
but without obtaining the slightest clue to his hiding-place. Spring 
came round, and, true to her promise, his warm-hearted but some- 
what eccentric patroness landed from her yacht at Ajaccio, and 
waited Cammello’s coming. 

On the very afternoon of her arrival the youthful bandit was shot 
dead by the gendarmes near Sartene. 





The next few days are devoted to excursions into the surround- 
ing country. - One delightful picnic we have on the coast some miles 
up the straits, when we are favoured with the presence of the N 
girls. Here we have excellent fishing, fish of various kinds being 
abundant. And never shall I forget our a/ fresco repast, set down by 
those bright and amiable young ladies. Bouillabaisse, superior to any 
I have ever tasted at Marseilles or elsewhere, and fish boiled and fried, 
in addition to oysters, cold meats, fruits, and the capital wines of the 
country. 

From where we sit we command a beautiful view of the straits. 
The atmosphere is wonderfully clear, and we can easily make out the 
houses on the Sardinian coast, with the islands of Maddalena, Caprara, 
and many others. Numerous lateen-sailed fishing-boats skim swiftly 
past, and now and then a merchant vessel glides majestically along. 
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We reach home as the shades are falling. It is my last evening 
in Bonifacio. I would fain linger in the quaint old town, but I have 
still the centre and north of Corsica to explore, and my holiday is 
limited. I have decided to return by diligence to Sartene. A 
steamer plies between Bonifacio and Propriano, a small seaport some 
six miles from Sartene, but unfortunately it does not sail for another 
week. 

The coach starts from my hotel door at the unearthly hour of 
midnight, and I spend the intervening time along with my friend 
Cc at the hospitable mansion of the N s. The hours pass 
only too rapidly, and a glance at the clock reveals the unpleasant 
fact that the time of departure is close at hand. There is much 
hand-shaking and tearful embracing, and a profusion of good wishes, 

I am cordially invited to return to Bonifacio, which I solemnly 
promise to do; and, D.V., I will, at no distant date. Punctual to the 
minute, our Jehu gathers up the ribbons ; my old friend, the portly 
conductor, startles the slumbering inhabitants with a stentorian 
bugle blast ; and we rumble down the steep street, sending belated 
donkeys scurrying in all directions. 

If diligence travelling by day has its risks, what is to be thought 
of a midnight journey with all its hideous possibilities? The driver, 
for instance, may doze off and leave the team to its own sweet will, 
or, perchance, you may be unceremoniously bundled out in the 
“still small hours” by brigands. ‘There are two courses open to the 
traveller—go to sleep and trust to luck, or keep awake and in readiness 
for any emergency. I have a fellow-passenger, whose appearance is 
far from reassuring. This gentleman carries a double-barrelled gun, 
which he coolly deposits under the cushion of the seat. J reflect 
that, so long as it is there, itis quite harmless. Still, Iam not a little 
uneasy, and determine to keep awake. Presently I am relieved by 
the sound of snores issuing from my companion’s corner, but, it is 
long ere I fall into a fitful slumber. 

There is something awesome in those dark melancholy mountains 
by starlight, and the feeling is intensified by snatches of weird melody 
which proceed from the driver’s seat. 

At 8 a.m. we clatter into Sartene. 

I may mention that among my souvenirs of Bonifacio is a 
genuine old s#i/e¢fo, which has played a prominent part in more than 
one bloody vendetta. 

J. N. USHER. 

















POETIC PRIDE. 


INCE Dryden expressed his opinion that 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 


the connection between genius and insanity has been an unfailing 
and fascinating subject for the inquirer. If Genius itself is abnormal, 
it follows that its possession will involve or produce abnormal 
qualities ; but whether, in obedience to a recent writer, we are to 
regard the gift of genius as a mental deformity and the possessor as 
a splendid “freak” or not, we are at least sure of this, that the 
power enables its gifted recipient to view all things in a different 
light and from a higher stand-point than his less brilliant neigh- 
bours. 

Genius is always self-conscious. In whatever rank or position 
the man may be to whom is granted this divine faculty, there comes 
to him a sense of power, a feeling that he is not as other men are, 
and with it a feeling of responsibility and often of consecration. A 
“ mute inglorious Milton ” is an impossibility, a mere poetic figment. 
Nature does not waste, and she does not create the great singing 
capability of a Milton in order to repress and stultify it. As well 
might we imagine Burns stubbornly silent because his fate forced 
him to follow the plough, or Keats refusing to sing because circum- 
stances had made him an‘“apothecary’s boy.” What was it that 
drove Carlyle from his mathematics at Kirkcaldy, and Goethe from 
his law-books? It was the consciousness of the possession of this 
magic force, vaguely defined, perhaps, but still potent and restlessly 
active. 

Then genius, by raising a man above his fellows, enlarges his 
field of vision and enables him to understand the true proportion 
between himself and the universe, and between himself and his 
brother men. Nature is invested with greater beauty and impres- 
siveness, but at the same time there is a tendency towards an arrogant 
depreciation of others and a disregard for the old question, ‘ What 
hast thou that thou hast not received?” Of course, we do not mean 
that every man of genius is necessarily arrogant, either in the world 
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of letters or in any other ; but it is still a fact that he has oftena 
more or less obtrusive egotism which, but for the genius which pro- 
duces and palliates it, would be quite intolerable. We do not 
grumble that it is so. To a genius we are willing to concede much ; 
certainly more than this. 

The head master of one of our large schools recently expostulated 
with a pupil for having defaced his desk with his full name cut deep 
into the wood. The offender pleaded the case of Sir Walter Scott, 
who had committed the same offence, and whose name thus cut was 
one of the glories of the school. ‘ Yes,” replied the master, “ that is 
all very well. I have no objection to your cutting your name all over 
the school provided that you are quite satisfied in your own mind 
that you will be as great a man as Sir Walter.” Whether the boy 
was able to give satisfactory evidence on the point we do not know, but 
the story illustrates the concessions we are glad to make to genius. 
So to any aspirants we say, “ Be as arrogant as you will, only make 
sure first of the other condition. Start with genius, and let egotism 
come, and we shall be disposed to condone it.” The operation 
has unfortunately been sometimes reversed, and many have begun 
with the arrogance, trusting that the genius would arrive later. 
Unhappily they have seldom got beyond the first step. 

Of this class was the conceited scribbler who remarked, dispa- 
ragingly, to Euripides, that in the time Euripides had taken to write 
only three lines, he himself had written three hundred. He deserved 
the reply the great dramatist gave: “ Your three hundred lines will 
only last three days, my three lines will endure for three ages.” 
Euripides was quite content to write for posterity, and had no doubt 
at all of his own power. 

Among English writers, Ben Jonson had as good a conceit of 
himself as most, and he was not afraid of uttering his conviction of 
his own superiority. His egotism was almost fierce in its intensity. 
For example, he left his “‘ Cynthia’s Revels” to the judgment of his 
audience, with the assurance that the play was good, and that they 
might like it if they pleased; and in the last line of the Court 
Epilogue to “ Every man out of his Humour,” he proclaims in Latin 
that he “ hunts not for the suffrages of the windy multitude.” But 
in determining to maintain a high poetic standard Jonson over- 
acted his part, and laid himself open to the ridicule and sarcasm of 
lesser men. As the late Mr. J. A. Symonds said, “ He identified 
the sacred bard with his own person, posed before the world as 
Apollo’s High Priest, and presumed upon his erudition to affect the 
lordly airs of an authentic Aristarchus.” And yet when the victims 
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of his satire dared to put ina good word for themselves, and to 
accuse their tormentor of “self-love, arrogancy, impudence, and 
railing,” Jonson blazed out in righteous indignation at their amazing 


conceit !— 
If they should confidently praise their works, 
In them it would appear inflation ; 
Which in a full and well-digested man 
Cannot receive that foul, abusive name. 


His contemporary, Webster, had an equally high conception of 
his power as a dramatist, and of the dignity of poetry, but was far 
more temperate in expressing it. His dedication of the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Malfi” to Lord Berkeley errs neither on the side of flattery nor 
on that of conceit, and is one of the most dignified to be met with 
in Etizabethan literature :— 

“T do not altogether look upto your title ; the ancientest nobility 
being but a relic of time past, and the truest honour indeed being 
fora man to confer honour on himself... . I am confident this 
work is not unworthy your honour’s perusal ; for by such poems as 
this poets have kissed the hands of great princes, and drawn their 
gentle eyes to look down upon their sheets of paper when the poets 
themselves were bound up in their winding-sheets.” 

These men had a noble idea of the poet’s art, and were full of 
the proud consciousness that genius alone can give. They refused 
to bow to popular caprice. Jonson, indeed, went too far. and trampled 
ruthlessly on popular taste, but both offer a striking contrast to 
Dryden, whose dictum that those who live to please must please to 
live, would have exposed him to a terrible outburst of Ben’s fury. 
Coleridge, 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear, 
similarly refused to debase his gifts for popularity, or to write down 
to the level of his readers. He says, in words that many a poet 
would have done well to lay to heart, “if any man expect from my 
poems the same easiness of style which he admires in a drinking 
song, for him I have not written. Intelligibilia, non intellectum 
adfero.” 

Wordsworth exhibited, even more than his friend, the serene 
self-trust “which in the man of genius is sublime, and in the man 
of talent insufferable.” The year 1798 found him listening with 
Coleridge to the dropping fire of unfavourable criticism poured upon 
their unlucky “ Lyrical Ballads” ; but Wordsworth knew that his 
theory was right, and that time would bring his critics round to his 
way of thinking. Without a doubt as to the appreciaticn which he 
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knew was waiting for him in the future, he set himself more diligently 
than ever to the composition of fresh lyrics, and began a poem on 
the growth of his own mind at a time when—as Lowell says— 
“there were only two men in the world (himself and Coleridge) who 
were aware that he had one.” His recognition did not come yet, 
but he was as sure of his final success as if he already felt the laurel 
round his temples, and lost no occasion for telling people so. In 
1807 he wrote to Lady Beaumont about his poems: “ Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception ; of what moment is that com- 
pared with what, I trust, is their destiny ! . . . My ears are stone- 
dead to this idle buzz, and my flesh as insensible as iron to these 
petty stings. I doubt not that you will share with me an invincible 
confidence that my writings (and amongst them these little poems) 
will co-operate with the benign tendencies in human nature and 
society wherever found; and that they will in their degree be 
efficacious in making men wiser, better, and happier.” 
There is no doubt that Wordsworth actually regarded himself as 
consecrated to his special work. He sings in “ The Prelude” :— 
I made no vows, 

But vows were then made for me : bond to me 

Was given that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit ; 


and a dedicated spirit he became and remained throughout his life. 

Haydon, the painter, tells us that Wordsworth and Keats were 
the only two persons he had ever seen who looked conscious of a 
mission. Poor Keats, less gifted in body than the older poet, had 
the same conviction of the reality of his inspiration. Assailed even 
more fiercely by the critics, he knew equally well that he understood 
himself far better than his reviewers. Within six months of the 
savage attack made upon his “ Endymion,” he could write to his 
brother in words that are very manly but very pathetic: “I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my death. . . . The only 
thing that can ever affect me personally for more than one short 
passing day is any doubt about my powers for poetry. I seldom 
have any, and I look with hope to the nighing time when I shall 
have none.” 

It was this same spirit that animated Milton, that fed the flame 
of his poetry during the stern times of the Civil War, when he 
subordinated his higher aspirations to his present duty as the 
champion of Liberty and Truth. As fully conscious of his poetic 
gifts as ever Wordsworth was, he never during the heat of his 
fiercest conflict gave up his determination to write a great poem, 
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one that should last for ever. The words that Browning uses of 
his own mental growth might have been put into Milton’s mouth :— 







































So as I grew I rudely shaped my life 

To my immediate wants, yet strong beneath 

Was a vague sense of powers folded up— 

A sense that though those shadowy times were past 
Their spirit dwelt in me, and I should rule. 


It was not to be done “in these noises” ; but Milton knew he was 
a poet, and resolved to be a great one. In an eloquent passage from 
one of his pamphlets he states his creed, and lets the world know 
that he intended to compose a work “not to be raised from the heat 
of youth or the vapours of wine, like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a 
rhyming parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her Syren daughters ; but by devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
| sends His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and 
| purify the lips of whom He pleases.” 





Milton is in many respects like Dante, and haughty self-respect 
| and self-assertion are common to both. Each hada fierce contempt 
for his enemies (and of them there was no lack), and each con- 
sidered himself a man set apart for a particular purpose—dedicated 
from the beginning even as Wordsworth was Milton’s well-known 
sonnet, “ When the assault was intended to the City,” written in 
1642, shows that he does not under-estimate his powers. In case 
the Royalist party should succeed in capturing London, the poet 
asks that his house and person may be spared by the conquering 
soldiery ; and adds :— 

He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 
And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas 


Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms, 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower. 


He then quotes as a precedent the tradition that Alexander the Great 





spared the house of Pindar when the rest of his city was destroyed ; 
and adds that when Lysander took Athens and intended to destroy 

e it, the ruin was averted by someone quoting some lines from Euri- 
pides :— 

e And the repeated air 


Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare, 


ny A poet who will venture to compare himself within the compass of 
P2 
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one sonnet to Pindar and to Euripides can hardly be suspected of 
undue self-depreciation. 

One of the most modest of bards was Gray, made famous in 
spite of himself, and dragged into publicity and immortality by the 
united power of his friends. There is no one in our literature who 
has attained to such a high position by virtue of so little work, and 
no one who had less desire for the praise of the world. His first pub- 
lication—the “ Ode ona Distant Prospect of Eton College ”—though 
written several years before, did not see the light until 1747, when 
the author was thirty-one years old, and even then it was produced 
anonymously. His second attempt was also without his name, and 
when in 1751 he allowed his “ Elegy” to be published, it was only to 
anticipate a piratical edition which was about to be issued. It is in- 
teresting to note that the price of this precious first edition was the 
modest one of sixpence. 

When Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones collaborated in the production 
of the “Court Pageants” for Charles the First, it was a cause of much 
contention whether the firm should be Jones and Jonson or Jonson 
and Jones. Earlier poets, George Chapman and Daniel, for example 
had given way to the imperious architect, and had been content with 
the second place, but this was not a course to commend itself to 
Jonson. He inverted the order of the names on the title-page of 

“ Chloridia,” and replied to the anger of the outraged “Surveyor of 
His Majesty's Works” by some very venomous satires, which may 
still be read by anyone with a taste for such things. They were 
passed about at Court, came to the notice of the king, and provoked 
his hostility. So that when Jonson, a few years afterward, carica- 
tured his old foe as Vitruvius Hoop in “ The Tale of a Tub,” the 
part was almost wholly struck out by the Lord Chamberlain, and the 

office of providing the Court Masques was taken away from him and 

bestowed on Aurelian Townsend, a poet with less aggressive 

views. 
When, however, Gray published six of his poems in 1753, instead 
of calling them “Poems by Mr. Gray, with Designs by Mr.R. Bentley,” 
he deliberately altered the title to “ Designs by Mr. R. Bentley for 
six Poems by Mr. T. Gray.” Gray’s was altogether a curious 
character. He was a mixture of indolence and industry, composing 
syllabuses for lectures which were never delivered, planning a 
History of English Poetry which he never had sufficient persistence 
to finish, and yet reading and studying with extraordinary avidity 
almost every branch of knowledge, and spending laborious months 
in copying out manuscripts of Gawin Douglas, and Lydgate, and 
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Wyatt in the British Museum Library. But his sensitiveness is his 
most remarkable characteristic, and was carried to great lengths. 
He sent his splendid ode, “ The Progress of Poesy,” to Dr. Warton 
in manuscript, requiring him “ by no means to suffer it to be copied, 
nor even to show it unless to very few” ; and the motto from Pindar 
which he prefixed to the same ode when published in the company 
of “ The Bard,” shows the reservation and the pride which distin- 
guish him: “Vocal to the intelligent, for the many they need 
interpreters.” 

Forty years after Gray had made his quotation from Pindar, a 
young and enthusiastic poet was also studying that author, but the 
result of his reading was expressed in a different fashion from that of 
Gray. Listen to what Walter Savage Landor says! “ When I began 
to write ‘Gebir,’ I had just read ‘ Pindar’ a second time. What I 
admired was what nobody else had ever noticed—his proud com- 
placency and scornful strength! If I could resemble him in no- 
thing else, I reso.ved to be as compendious and exclusive.” We shall 
fin? no unnecessary hesitation about Landor. His soul was as fiery 
and impatient of control as that of Jonson himself. He was com- 
pact of energy, energy which sometimes found expression in strange 
modes. A practical joke put an end to his career at Oxford, and 
much of his life was spent in a perpetual whirl of litigation and 
quarrels, and yet, strange to say, there is in almost all he wrote an 
element of classic repose and quiet, or the gentle flowing motion 
that tells of the depth of the stream. 

That he certainly was aware of his powers we may see from this. 
The interval that elapsed between the despatch of the manuscript 
of the “Imaginary Conversations ” and its publication was so long 
as to make him think that it had either been lost or refused ; and 
speaking of his work as something which was lost and past, he says, 
“T may speak of myself as a dead man. I will say, then, that these 
‘Conversations’ contained as forcible writing as exists on earth,” 
The same spirit of calm complacency and consciousness of achieve- 
ment breathes through the lines he prefixed to some late poems in 
1853 :— 

I strove with none, for none were worth my strife. 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature Art ; 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


And the second part of the verses addressed to his girl-friend Ianthe 
(afterwards the Countess de Molandé) are very remarkable for 
the statement of belief in the endurance of his work. 
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Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea sand—‘‘ Oh! what a child ! 
You think you’re writing upon stone.” 
I have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide, 
And find Ianthe’s name again. 


It is curious that the thought contained in these verses is also 
the theme of one of the sonnets of Spenser, a poet for whom 
Landor had but little appreciation. Whether or not Landor was 
aware of the debt we cannot say ; perhaps it is an instance of that 
unconscious plagiarism which it is sometimes so interesting to trace. 
This is Spenser’s sonnet, and it will be seen that there is a very striking 
resemblance between the two poems, not only in the act described 
(which is a very natural one), but also in the conviction in each case 
that the immortal nature of the verse would suffice to carry down to 
after ages the name and praise of the lady so commemorated :— 


One day I wrote her name upon the strand ; 

But came the waves and washéd it away : 

Agayne, I wrote it with a second hand ; 

But came the tyde, and made my paynes his pray. 

Vayne man, sayd she, that doest in vain assay 

A mortal thing so to immortalize ; 

For I my selve shall lyke to this decay, 

And eek my name be wypéd out lykewize. 

Not so, quod I ; let baser things devize 

To dy in dust, but you shall live by fame : 

My verse your vertues rare shall éternize, 

And in the hevens wryte your glorious name. 
Where, whenas death shall all the world subdew, 
Our love shall Jive, and later life renew. 


Spenser’s claim to immortality was abundantly acknowledged 
during his lifetime, but that did not prevent him from dying “ for 
want of bread” according to Jonson, or “inops” according to the 
account of Camden. Nor did Chatterton’s invocation, 


Let this my song bold as thy courage be, 
As everlasting to posterity, 


preserve him from his desperate end. 


Herrick’s lines “Upon Himself” might also be quoted in this 


connection :— 
Thou shalt not all die ; for while Love’s fire shines 
Upon his altar men shall read thy lines. 


This is but an expansion of Horace’s “ Non omnis moriar,” a thought 
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that is very prevalent with Herrick. It occurs also in his last request 
to Julia, lines which show his solicitude for his book :— 

That done, my Julia, dearest Julia, come 

And go with me to choose my burial room. 


My fates are ended ; when thy Herrick dies 
Clasp thou his book—then close thou up his eyes. 


Victor Hugo is as self-impressed as most of the moderns, but 
there was a tinge of theatricality and exaggeration in the man that 
somewhat mars the effect of his belief. It appears in the Preface 
which he wrote for the collected edition of his writings : “Of the 
value of the sum of work here presented time alone can decide. But 
this at least is already certain and satisfies the author, that in our own 
day, in the present tumult of opinions, . . . there is no reader, be he 
who he may, who, if he is himself worthy of respect, will lay down the 
book without respecting the author.” 

There is one instance in which a question has arisen as to whether 
a poet were fully conscious of his genius or not. In the case of 
Wordsworth, of Keats, of Hugo, of Browning, there is no doubt at 
all. We can put our finger on their own words to prove the state- 
ment. But it is not so evident upon the surface with Shakespeare. 
The careless profusion with which his gifts were lavished, his 
apparent negligence as to the fate of his work, the strange omission 
to collect or edit his plays, have made some wonder whether after 
all Shakespeare was inspired without knowing it. They have taken 
literally his thirty-second sonnet, in which he speaks of his “ poor rude 
lines ” and begs his friend 


Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 


But how is this view swept away by the proud declaration with which 
the fifty-fifth opens ; 

Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
and by the eighty-first : 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread. 


But the grandest proof ofall is the theory—if it is not more than 
a theory—that identifies the poet with his own creation, Prospero, 
and makes the words of the great magician the true utterance of 
Shakespeare himself. And there is something very fit in the leave- 
taking when the poet, whose fingers have run over the whole gamut 
of the music of human life, bids farewell to the creatures of his 
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brain, dismisses Caliban his strength and Ariel his fancy, and drowns 
his book of magic 


Deeper than did ever plummet sound. 


It is difficult to take another view. It would be to make 
Shakespeare a monster, an intellectual deformity, incomprehensible 
and unreal. We cannot fall in with any conception of him that 
would regard him as “ vox et preterea nihil,” a mere mouthpiece for 
an irresponsible indwelling genius. We feel that the greatest of the 
world’s poets was as fully cognisant of marvellous power as Shelley 
or as Milton, and that of himself and of no mere visionary wizard was 
he thinking when he wrote :— 

I have be-dimmed 
The noon-tide sun, called forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 


Set roaring war... . 
. the strong-based promontory 


Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. 


H. M. SANDERS, 

















A RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 











HE crimson glow of sunlight falls 
Along the monumental walls, 


Where still in faded pomp are read 
The name and virtues of the dead. 


Yet from yon effigy of knight 
The graven name has vanished quite : 


No word remains ; but stories tell 
That he who sleeps fought true and well ; 


In kindness swift, in vengeance slow— 
A constant friend, a courteous foe ; 


Who partly fought for love of fight, 
But chiefly for the love of right. 


To Holy Land he rode away : 
Seek thou a holy land to-day. 


With sword and battle-axe he strove : 
Seek thou the armoury of love. 


He won on earth a poor renown: 
Win thou on earth Love’s fadeless crown. 





ARTHUR L, SALMON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE “ BELGIAN SHAKESPEARE.” 

HAVE made recent acquaintance with the works of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and even had the pleasure, during his recent visit 
to London, of acquiring some personal knowledge of their author. 
M. Maeterlinck has suffered somewhat from the indiscretion of his 
friends, who have claimed for him the name of the Belgian Shake- 
speare. Such resemblance as he bears to his great predecessor is due 
to imitation, conscious or unconscious, and is accordingly not to be 
numbered among his claims upon consideration. Take, for instance, 
“La Princesse Maleine,” that of M. Maeterlinck’s longer dramas 
which first attracted to him general attention. The opening of the 
play suggests “ Hamlet ”; in its progress it has much in common with 
“ Macbeth,” and more in common with “Romeo and Juliet.” In 
other works we are reminded of “The Tempest.” Imitation is, how- 
ever, a quite different thing from rivalry, and the fact that the new- 
comer has reminded us of Shakespeare, of the Greek tragedians, and 
of Racine, shows that in some respects he is an echo rather than a 
voice. The points at which he goes farthest away from past models 

are those precisely in which he wins our admiration. 


First IMPRESSIONS CONVEYED BY M. MAETERLINCK’s PLays. 

HOPE some day to examine closely into the method of M. 
Maeterlinck, and show in what respects his work is convincing 

and admirable. For the moment, however, I content myself with 
showing the respect in which he stands apart from all previous writers. 
His specialty is to thrill us with a vague terror of some incident or 
action that is done out of sight, and concerning the nature and motives 
of which we are in the dark. Now, in “The Death of Tintagiles,” 
it is a sister who hears behind a door the murder of her child-brother 
by the queen, his grandmother ; in “The Interior,” those outside 
the windows of a chateau contemplate a family group, slowly acquiring 
the knowledge that the corpse of a child of the house, who has 
committed an Ophelia-like end, is being brought to the door ; and 
yet once more in “Pélléas and Mélisande,” it is a young fairy damsel 
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who, in the very embrace of her lover, knows, though she cannot see, 
that the red death stands at the end of their interlaced shadows. 
All is sad, sombre, tragic, funereal, a new “danse Macabre.” It is, 
however, imaginative, thrilling, and, at many points, exquisite in 
workmanship. Our ancestors were thrilled with stories of the 
commonplace terrors which, in the novels of Mrs. Radclifie, were 
hidden in feudal castles and caves supposedly haunted. Another 
class of terrors awaits the reader in the works of M. Maeterlinck, who 
uses the same form of machinery but with indescribably finer effect. 


THE 6,264TH FRENCH PERIODICAL PUBLICATION. 
HAVE before me the first number of a new illustrated French 
magazine which began with the present year, Ze Monde 
Moderne. This, according to the information supplied, should be 
about the 6,264th periodical issued in France. There are few special 
features in the work, the earliest issue of which seems to aim rather 
at being comprehensive or all-embracing than eaceptionally novel. 
A romance by M. Claretie and one or two other contributions of 
permanent interest are supplied. The principal articles consist of 
matters of immediate, or, as the French say, actual importance. 
“ L’Inquiétude ” is thus one of the earliest titles, and refers to the 
political mistrust, since largely augmented, which is felt in France 
and thence extends to other countries. ‘ Le Vote des Lois ” shows 
the manner in which speaking and voting are conducted in the 
Parisian Chamber of Deputies, and supplies from unpublished 
sources specimens of a variety of written communications between 
the Government and its supporters, or between different members of 
the Chamber. “The Effects of Infantry Fire” explains itself, and 
shows how fearful methods of destruction will be in the hands of 
infantry in the next European war. After the Army comes the Navy, 
the question being asked, Why have we a marine? This is followed 
by a paper on the production and sale of wheat, and one on future 
locomotion, dealing with fanciful applications of electricity and other 
powers. The remaining subjects include sport, the drama typified in 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, music as exemplified in the Falstaff and 
Othello of Verdi, architectural notes, fashions, cookery, review of 
inventions, and bibliography. A sufficiently extensive variety of 
contents is here indicated, leaving out, as I have done, the more 
imaginative portion of the opening number. The only difficulty 
seems that to obtain a constant supply of the above will be difficult. 
The illustrations are good, and the whole may hold up its head in 
front of most English and American magazines. 
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EsTIMATED CosT OF A FRENCH ILLUSTRATED -PERIODICAL. 


HAT, however, has directed my. attention specially to the 
publication consists in the figures it supplies with regard 
to the estimated cost of production in France of a work of the class. 
I can make no personal or practical use of these, but there are those 
to whom they are likely to be of high interest. I do not even know 
whether the prices mentioned will be regarded as heavy or light, 
though I am disposed to think them extravagant. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, or, roughly speaking, ten thousand pounds, is 
the estimated cost of the year’s production, which represents some- 
thing over eight hundred and thirty pounds a number. The chief 
item is the illustrations, which are estimated to reach eighty thousand 
francs per year. ‘The editorial or literary portion is put at sixty 
thousand ; rent and general expenses of publication, including 
correspondence, forty thousand ; the cost of printing, forty thousand. 
This leaves a balance of thirty thousand francs for specially paid 
articles or designs. No charge is made, it will be observed, for 
interest on capital, nor for outgoing advertisement. These, it is 
hoped, will be met by the advertisements received. In England, 
I fancy, something more than this would be anticipated from such 
a source. To meet this expense, it is necessary, according to 
the statistics supplied, to obtain five thousand subscribers of sixty 
francs a year, or twelve thousand five hundred at thirty francs. 
Here is the problem which, with somewhat ingenuous candour, 
the publishers of the new review supply at the threshold. The 
lower of these charges seems high to an Englishman accustomed 
to see the “English Illustrated” and the “Idler” at sixpence per 
month, the “ Pall Mail” and ‘“‘Scribner’s” at oné shilling, and the 
“Century ” at one-and-four. The price absolutely charged for the 
twelve months’ subscription is, however, less, being eighteen francs 
in France, and twenty-one francs in other countries included in the 
postal union. This proves, of course, supposing the figures given to 
be correct, that a circulation is anticipated of more than double the 
highest mentioned. I have no lesson to draw from these curious 
revelations, which those interested in the production of English 
magazines and reviews may find edifying. With regard to the 
amount put down for contributions, I may say that I have written 
occasionally in Parisian reviews, and have not found the remunera- 
tion err in the direction of extravagance. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





